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CHAPTER wi, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Augustine—His age—Contemporaries—His influence—The 
African Church — Tertullian — Cyprian — Sources of his 
history. 


WHETHER we consider the greatness of the man 
himself, or the wonderful age in which his lot was cast, 
or the wide, deep, and lasting influence which he has 
exercised upon the religious opinions of Christendom, 
we shall agree that there has been no writer since the 
days of the Apostles whose life and work are more 
deserving of serious study than those of Augustine 
of Hippo. 

He was born in the year 354,! twenty-nine years 
after the holding of the first Gicumenical Council at 
Niczea, and he died in 430, while the messenger was 
on his way with an invitation to the Council of | 
Ephesus. He was, according to Prosper, twenty- 


' Prosper fixes the birth of Jerome in 331. This is probably 
too early. Thierry puts it in 346. There is some difficulty in 
reconciling the later date with Jerome’s allusions to his own 
age, in his letters to Augustine. 
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three years, according to others, only eight or nine 
years, younger than St. Jerome. He was from seven 
to nine years younger than St. Chrysostom. He was 
twenty-five years old at the death of St. Basil, who 
was the brother of St. Gregory of Nyssa, and the 
friend of St. Gregory of Nazianzus. St. Athanasius, 
the greatest of his contemporaries, died when he was 
three-and-twenty. f 

It is seldom that the world has seen such times or 
such men. But Augustine was greater than the greatest 
of them. Inthe whole history of the Church, since 
the time when the first disciples of Christ fell asleep, 
there is no greater name, no more powerful influence. 
His theology forms the better part of the doctrinal 
system of the Church of Rome. It is equally the 
basis of Lutheranism and of Calvinism. ‘The ortho- 
dox faith of all the churches is but a modified 
Augustinianism. 

Although St. Augustine lived in the eventful period 
during which the controversies respecting the persons 
of the Holy Trinity were carried on, he took but 
little part, comparatively, in the discussion of those 
questions. There were various reasons for this. The 
Arian controversy was virtually at an end before his 
conversion, and the Nestorian controversy began to 
be agitated just before his death. Besides, the 
heresies which assailed the nature of God were Greek 
controversies. The Latin Church was more agitated 
by those which concerned the nature and powers 
of man, and the relation of these to the grace of 
God. 

It was in the Latin Church that Augustine was 
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converted ; and it was in what we may call the 
African branch of the Latin Church! that he was born, 
laboured, died. This Church had not been without 
names of note in its past history. Tertullian (160 to 
240 A.D.), whom the great Cyprian acknowledged as 
his master, was one of the most remarkable of all the 
writers of the Latin Church. No man who left the 
communion of the Catholic Church has ever obtained 
the same authority among the orthodox. Although a 
schismatic, and as a theologian bordering on heresy, he 
not only wielded a potent influence in his own days, 
but impressed a character upon Latin theological 
thought, which it never entirely lost. The austere 
purity of his life, the force of his character, the ser- 
vices rendered to Christian truth in its conflicts with 
infidelity and error, could never be forgotten, even 
when his own errors were remembered. 

Cyprian, also a native of Carthage, was converted 
to Christianity when he was between forty and fifty 
years of age, a short time after Tertullian was laid in 
his grave. Soon afterwards he was made Bishop of 
his native city, and became one of the most earnest 
advocates of fidelity to the truth, of purity of life, 
and Catholic unity. His zeal against schism, if not 
directly a cause of schism, was adduced by the 
Donatists as a plea for their own line of action. His 
conflict with Stephen, Bishop of Rome, is of interest, 
as illustrating the-severity of his own character, and 
the place assigned in those days to the Papal power. 

1 We thus distinguish the Churches of the western side of 


North Africa fiom the great Church of Alexandria, which was 
mostly Greek in tone and spirit, as in language. 
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His episcopate lasted only about ten years (248-258 
A.D.), and was ended by martyrdom. It is the second 
great name in the Latin Church. The theology of 
the Western Church came not from Rome, but from 
Africa. 

Almost a whole century was to elapse before the 
third great African Christian was born. In the mean 
time the schism of the Donatists had broken the 
unity of the Church. We shall have to speak of this 
great body in connexion with St. Augustine’s work 
and writings. It gave occasion to one of the great 
controversies of his life, and the only one of the 
three which was African in its origin. Manicheism 
came from the East, and Pelagianism from the distant 
West. 

The external incidents in the history of Augustine 
are neither numerous nor important. His life was a 
life of action, chiefly in the sense that thoughts and 
words are also deeds. The sources from which we 
learn nearly all that we know of him are his life by 
Possidius, his contemporary and friend, and his own 
writings. One of the best accounts of his life 
and works is that of Tillemont, which forms the 
thirteenth volume of his Ecclesiastical Memoirs, and, 
in a Latin translation, the eleventh volume of the 
Benedictine edition of St. Augustine’s works. Of 
modern writers who deserve to be consulted, we 
may name Bohringer, Poujoulat, and Neander, the 
last with especial reference to the controversies and 
theology of the Father. 

In this brief sketch, a strictly chronological account 
would be confusing. It has been sought therefore, 
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in the first place, to give the early history of his life, 
and indeed the outward history of nearly his whole 
career, in the form of a continuous narrative, and 
then to group together his works and his opinions 
under the heads of the various controversies in which 
he was engaged. We shall thus be enabled to trace 
the growth and development of his theological 
system, as it was affected by the circumstances in 
which he lived. Those who desire a deeper acquaint- 
ance with his peculiar doctrine of Predestination, 
and a fuller discussion of its bearings, will have 
recourse to the elaborate work of Dr. Mozley. 
Within the limits of this small volume we must be 
contented to guide those who have little knowledge 
of St. Augustine, and perhaps to bring back to 
others the outlines of knowledge which is in danger 
of being lost. 


*,* The works referred to are the following :— 


Bohringer : Die Alte Kirche. Bd. XI. (2 Ausg.) 
Poujoulat : Histoire de St. Augustin. 2 vv. (6™° ed.) 
Neander: Church History. (Bohn’s Translation.) 


Mozley: Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predes- 
timation, 1855. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FROM HIS BIRTH TO HIS CONVERSION. 


A.D. 354-386. i 


Birth—Parents—Character of Monica—Augustine at school— 
His conduct, habits, tendencies—IIIness—Madaura—Car- 
thage— Takes a concubine—Studies rhetoric — Cicero’s 
‘ Hortensius’—Becomes Manichzean—Monica’s grief and 
consolation—Sorrow—Teaches at Carthage—Removes to 
Rome—To Milan—Influence of St. Ambrose—History of 
Conversion. 


AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS was born at Thagaste, a mu- 
nicipal town of Numidia of no great importance, 
November 13, 354. His birthplace lay about seventy 
or eighty miles south-east from Hippo, and about 
double that distance south-west from Carthage. His 
father, Patricius, a burgess of the town, was a man 
of a liberal disposition, but of a violent and ungo- 
vernable temper. The name of his mother, Monica, 
who was twenty-two years of age when her great 
son was born, has long been a household word. She 
is the model wife and mother. Her son tells us. 
how she bore the caprices and harshness of her hus- 
band with a sweet patience which did not go finally 
unrewarded. Patricius was converted to the faith 
of Christ, before his death in 371; and, before her 
own death, she had also the happiness of seeing an 
answer to her prayers in the conversion of her son. 
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Our knowledge of the early years of Augustine is 
drawn almost exclusively from his best-known work, 
the ‘ Confessions,’ which contains a history of his life 
up to the time of his mother’s death in 387, in the 
form of a continuous address to God, partly of the 
nature of prayer and partly of meditation. He tells 
us! that his mother was greatly indebted for her early 
training to a woman who had also been her father’s 
nurse ; and when she was married, she so endured 
her husband’s infidelity and cruelty, as never to 
answer him when he was in anger, but to reason 
with him when he grew calm. When other women 
showed the injuries they had received at the hands 
of their husbands, she would blame their tongues ; 
and it was a matter of astonishment among her 
neighbours, who knew what a furious husband she 
had, that it had never been reported that Patricius 
had beaten his wife, nor even that there had been 
any domestic strife between them. 

The sweetness of her temper not only gained on 
her husband, and became an example to her neigh- 
bours, which many of them imitated with the most 
salutary results ; but it overcame the aversion of her 
mother-in-law, who, after being violently prejudiced 
against her, was so conquered by her patience and 
submission, that they afterwards “lived together with 
a wonderful sweetness of mutual good-will.” * 

Such were Augustine’s parents. He had one 
brother, Navigius by name, and one sister, whose 
name is unknown. 


! Conf. Book ix. c. 8, § 18. 3 Wop, 10%, (0) Pe) 
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Augustine was early sent to school: it was his. 
father’s wish that he should make his way in the 
world by means of learning, and his mother did not 
object to the ordinary studies of the schools, as she 
thought “ they might lead him hereafter to God.” 

In Augustine’s case, as in that of so many others, 
the child was father to the man; and in the de- 
scription he gives of his youthful studies we meet 
with many of the characteristics which afterwards 
distinguished the Christian theologian. He could 
not understand, he says, how it was that in his early 
days he delighted in Latin literature, but found 
Greek irksome and disagreeable. But the reason 
seems to have afterwards struck him. He was de- 
voted to Virgil, and followed with interest the wan- 
derings of AZneas, and wept over the sorrows ot 
Dido ; but he cared nothing for Homer. And yet, 
he says, “‘ Homer was also skilled in inventing similar 
stories, and is most sweetly delusive, yet was he dis- 
agreeable to me as a boy. I believe Virgil, indeed, 
would be the same to Grecian children, if compelled 
to learn him, as I was Homer.’’? 

It is, to some extent, the key to the difference be- 
tween Augustine and writers like Origen and Jerome. 
Augustine was a thinker rather than a scholar. It 
was not that he was unwilling to labour for knowledge 
or for its diffusion; but he could not endure the 
drudgery of details. Hence his distaste for grammar 
and for arithmetic. _‘ One and one are two, two and 


paContnt 13.820: : 
? Ib. i. 14, 23. The translations are either taken from the 
edition of Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, or made by the writer. 
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two are four: this,” he says, “was a hateful song to 
me; while the wooden horse full of armed men, 
and the burning of Troy, and the ‘spectral image’ 
of Creusa were a most pleasant spectacle of vanity.” 

Whether because his father was a heathen, or be- 
cause of the exaggerated notions already current on 
the subject of post-baptismal sin, his mother did not 
have him baptized in infancy. Yet his religious 
education was not neglected. ‘Even as a boy,” he 
says, “I had heard of eternal life promised to us 
through the humility of our Lord God descending to 
our pride, and I was signed with the sign of the 
cross, and was seasoned with His salt, even from 
the womb of my mother, who hoped greatly in 
Thee.”! The religious impressions wrought in him 
by his mother’s training, ever and anon break out in 
his history, even while his moral nature is estranged 
from the will of God. 

His idleness at school was such that he was oc- 
casionally flogged ; and, he says, “‘as a boy I began 
to pray to Thee, my Help and my Refuge, and 
entreated Thee, though little, with no little earnest- 
ness, that I might not be beaten at school. And when 
Thou heardest me not, my elders, yea, and my own 
parents too, who wished me no ill, laughed at my 
stripes, my then great and grievous ill.” 

It is possible that, as with many other men who 
have in after-life been distinguished for the ear- 
nestness of their devotion, St. Augustine may have 
exaggerated, in his ‘Confessions,’ the sins and follies 


1 Conf. i, 11, 17. As the references are mostly consecutive, 
it will not be here necessary to carry them on. 
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of his youth. But there is no doubt that, as a boy, he 
was idle, fond of play, neglectful of his studies, and 
that he suffered for his negligence. Yet he never 
entirely forgot his mother’s lessons ; and when, in his 
boyhood, he was seized by a dangerous illness, and 
almost despaired of life, he was desirous of being 
baptized. 

The passage in the ‘Confessions’ onthis subject is 
not only of extreme beauty, but of deep interest, and 
it has an application far beyond the days of Augustine: 
“Thou sawest, O my God, for even then Thou wast 
my keeper, with what emotion of mind and with what 
faith I solicited from my mother, and from Thy 
Church, the mother of us all, the baptism of Thy 
Christ, my Lord and my God. On which, the 
mother of my flesh, being much troubled—since she, 
with a heart pure in Thy faith, travailed in birth 
more lovingly for my eternal salvation—would, had 
I not quickly recovered, have without delay provided 
for my initiation and washing by Thy life-giving 
sacraments, confessing Thee, O Lord Jesus, for the 
remission of sins. So my cleansing was deferred, as 
if I must needs, should I live, be further polluted ; 
because, indeed, the guilt contracted by sin would, 
after baptism, be greater and more perilous 
.... I beseech Thee, my God, I would gladly 
know, if it be Thy will, to what end my baptism 
was then deferred. Was it for my good that the reins 
were, as it were, slackened upon me that I might 
sin? Or were they not slackened? If not, whence 
comes it that it is still dinned into our ears on all sides, 
‘Let him alone, let him act as he likes, for he is not 
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yet baptized?’ But, as regards bodily health, no 
one exclaims, ‘ Let him be more seriously wounded, 
for he is not yet cured!’ How much better, then, 
had it been found to have been cured at once; and 
then, by my own and my friends’ diligence, my soul’s 
restored health had been held safe in Thy keeping, 
Who gavest it.” 

At sixteen years of age, Augustine was removed 
from Thagaste to Madaura, a larger town about twenty 
miles off, which offered greater advantages for edu- 
cation, and where he studied grammar and rhetoric. 
Upon this period of his life he looked back with so 
little satisfaction that he speaks of himself as walking, 
with his companions, the streets of Babylon, in whose 
filth he was rolled, as if in cinnamon and precious 
ointments. He was not long at Madaura, but soon 
passed on to the school at Carthage (371), where he 
spent the next three years of his life. His father 
was now dead: he had died in the faith ; but even 
the loss of a parent was insufficient to awake him from 
his infatuation. From the heathen Madaura he passed 
to the Christian Carthage, without leaving his world- 
liness and sensuality behind him. 

At Carthage he shared the home of Romanianus, 
by whom he was, for the most part, supported, and 
for whose affection he often in after-life expressed 
the deepest gratitude. Few men have dealt more 
unsparingly with their vices than Augustine with the 
life which he lived at Carthage. When he was only 
eighteen he took a concubine, who lived with him 
for thirteen years, and of whom was born the son to 
whom he gave the name of Adeodatus (given by 
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God). “I befouled,” he says, “the spring of friend- 
ship with the lust of concupiscence, and I dimmed 
its lustre with the hell of lustfulness; and yet, foul and 
dishonourable as I was, I craved, through an excess 
of yanity, to be thought elegant and urbane. I fell 
precipitately, then, into the love in which I longed 
to be ensnared. My God, my mercy, with how much 
bitterness didst Thou, out of Thy infinite good- 
mess, besprinkle me for that sweetness!” At the 
same time he tells us he was greatly moved by the 
vanities of the stage and its unreal sorrows. But his 
sensuality did not extinguish his ambition ; and he 
so applied himself to his studies that he became first 
in the school of rhetoric, whereat he “rejoiced proudly 
and became inflated with arrogance.” 

Urged on by his literary tastes, and perhaps, as he 
afterwards thought himself, by ‘a delight in human 
vanity,” he studied many works on eloquence ; and, 
when nineteen years of age, he lighted upon a book 
which produced a powerful impression upon him. 
‘This was ‘ Hortensius,’ a work of Cicero now lost. It 
spoke of philosophy, the philosophy of human life. 
it changed his affections, he says, and turned his 
prayers to God, with new hopes and desires. He 
forgot the charms of language and rhetoric, and only 
longed to flee from earthly things to God. But it could 
only arouse and not satisfy the desires of his heart. 
Again the thoughts once learnt from his mother’s words 
awakened within him; and he turned from Cicero to 
the Scriptures. “This name,” he says, “this name 
of my Saviour, Thy Son, had my tender heart piously 
drunk in, deeply treasured even with my mother’s 
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milk ; and whatsoever was without that name, though 
never so erudite, polished, and truthful, took not 
complete hold of me.” 

But the proud heart was not yet humbled. When he 
turned from ‘ Hortensius’ to the Scriptures, in search 
of this Name, without which he could not be satisfied, 
he experienced disappointment. The sacred writings 
appeared to him “ unworthy to be compared with the 
dignity of Tully.” “My inflated pride,” he says, 
‘shunned their style, nor could the sharpness of my 
wit pierce their inner meaning. Yet their truth 
would grow up in little ones; but I scorned to be a 
little one, and, swollen with pride, I seemed to myself 
to be a great one.” 

In this state of mind he was prepared to fall a 
victim to a heresy which he now encountered for the 
first time, by which he was for years enslaved, and 
against which he was hereafter to war an unending 
warfare. This was the heresy of the Manichzans. 
Reserving a fuller account until we come to speak 
of the great controversy on these subjects, we remark 
that Augustine was at first attracted to this sect by 
their great pretensions to a purer form of Chris- 
tianity and to a more ardent zeal for truth. “Still 
they cried ‘ Truth, Truth,’ and spoke much about it 
to me, ‘yet it was not in them’; but they spoke 
falsely.” He was also attracted by the solution which 
they gave of the problem of evil, inasmuch as they 
denied human responsibility, without making God 
the author of evil, holding that evil was a principle 
co-eternal with God Himself. Augustine never be- 
longed to the inner circle of the Manichzans, the 

62 
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Elect, as they were called, because, although enslaved, 
he was never wholly satisfied ; but he was a disciple 
of the sect from his nineteenth to his twenty-eighth 
year.! 

These aberrations were the cause of the deepest 
grief to his mother. “Thy faithful one,” says her 
son, “ weeps to Thee on my behalf more than mothers 
are wont to weep the bodily deaths of their children. 
. . . Thou heardest her, and didst not despise her 
tears, when, pouring down, they watered the earth in 
every place where she prayed; yea, Thou heardest 
her.” 

She received comfort in two different ways. Ina 
dream she was standing alone, and was comforted 
by a “shining one,” who told her that, where she 
was, there would her son be, and she speedily beheld 
him standing by her side. When Augustine tried to 
convince her that her dream intimated that she would 
come over to his opinions, she answered that it was. 
not said that she should be where he was, but that 
he should be where she was. 

But another answer was granted her. When she 
had recourse to a certain learned bishop, entreating 
him to reason with her son, he refused, saying that 
Augustine was unteachable, being inflated with the 
novelty of that heresy. “But leave him alone,” he 
said, “and only pray to God for him.” And then he 
told her how he had himself been held for a season 
in the same toils; and when she still implored him 
to discourse with the lost one, he exclaimed: “Go 


1 The ‘Confessions’ on this period (iii. 6-12) are of quite 
peculiar and extreme beauty. 
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thy way, and God bless thee ; for it is not possible 
that the son of these tears should perish.” ‘ Which 
answer,” adds her son, “ (as she has often mentioned 
in her conversations with me) she accepted as though 
it were a voice from heaven.” 

Soon after leaving school at Carthage he returned 
to Thagaste, where he again experienced the kindness 
of Romanianus, the friend who had aided him during 
his school days at Carthage. Here, as he tells us, 
he “went on, seduced and seducing, deceived and 
deceiving, in divers lusts ; publicly by science, which 
they style liberal, secretly witn a false-named reli- 
gion.” But a terrible trial awaited him. While 
teaching rhetoric in his native town, he formed a close 
and affectionate friendship with a young man of his 
own age, whom he turned aside “towards those 
superstitious and pernicious fables ” which his mother 
mourned in himself. This friend, without whom his 
“soul could not live,” was stricken with a fever, and, 
while in a state of unconsciousness was baptized. 
When he revived, Augustine attempted to jest with 
him on that which had been done to him. But he 
had undergone a wondrous change. ‘‘ He shuddered 
at me,” says Augustine, “as if I were his enemy, 
and, with a remarkable and unexpected freedom, 
admonished me, if I desired to continue his friend, 
to desist from speaking to him in such a way.” He 
died ; and at this sorrow the heart of Augustine was 
“utterly darkened, and whatever” he “looked upon 
was death.” 

Thagaste now became intolerable to him. He 
kept thinking of his lost friend, and looking for him 
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who was to come no more. When he asked his 
soul why she was so sad, she knew not what answer 
to give. When he said “Hope thou in God,” she 
obeyed him not. He left Thagaste, and again turned 
his steps to Carthage, where he taught rhetoric with 
great success. Among his pupils were Licentius, the 
son of Romanianus, and Alypius, whom he had 
already taught at Thagaste, both of whom we shall 
meet again in the subsequent history of their teacher. 
Urged by the desire for distinction, Augustine con- 
tended for the prize for poetry, which was given in 
the theatre, in the midst of the acclamations of the 
people. He was successful, and the crown was placed 
upon his head by the proconsul, Vindicianus, who 
also honoured him with his friendship. 

It was about the same time that he composed his 
first work, ‘ On the Beautiful and the Suitable’ (De 
pulchro et apto). It was dedicated to Hierius, a 
native of Syria, and distinguished as an orator at 
Rome, whom, however, he had never seen, but for 
whose powers he had conceived a warm admiration, 
so that “he wished himself to be such an one.” The 
work was written on Manichzean principles, and was 
soon forgotten by its author, for he tells us that he 
had lost it, and is not sure how many books it con- 
tained. About the same time, he tells us, he had 
studied the works of Aristotle, of which it is evident 
that he had acquired no ordinary knowledge. 

But a turning-point in his life was near. The 
Manichzean system had never completely satisfied 
him. He had entered this sect as a Hearer (Auditor), 
as they called it; but he had never become one of 
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the Z7ect. Many difficulties in connection alike with 
their doctrines and practice embarrassed him. Al- 
though they called themselves Saints, their moral 
character was very indifferent. Although they pro- 
fessed to be enlightened, and to have the under 
standing of mysteries, they were unable to answer 
many of the questions which Augustine proposed to 
them. Drawn to the study of astronomy, he found 
out many truths connected with the heavenly bodies 
which were at variance with the pretended Mant 
chan revelations. At last, when he was nine-and- 
twenty years of age, an opportunity arrived of ascer- 
taining whether the Manichzeans could furnish any 
real solution of the difficulties which he experienced. 

It had been usual with the leaders of the sect, when 
Augustine plied them with his questions, to bid him 
await the arrival of a most eminent member of their 
society, who would speedily resolve all his doubts. 
The man who enjoyed so great a reputation among 
them was Faustus, the Manichzan Bishop of Mileve, 
the same with whom Augustine had a controversy 
afterwards, when he was Bishop of Hippo. He tells 
us that for nearly the whole of the nine years during 
which he had been a follower of the Manichzans, he 
had been looking forward eagerly for the arrival of 
this Faustus. 

His expectations were altogether disappointed. He 
“found him to be a man of pleasant speech,” who 
spoke as the other Manichzans did, “only more 
fluently, and in better language. But,” he adds, “of 
what profit to me was the elegance of my cup-bearer, 
since he offered me not the more precious draught 
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for which I thirsted? ... As he was possessed of 
suavity of speech he seemed to them to be prudent 
and wise,” and he says, “I was in truth delighted with 
his action and feeling when disputing, and the fluent 
and apt words with which he clothed his ideas”; but 
“when it became clear to me,” he adds, “that he was 
ignorant of those things in which I had believed him 
to excel, I began to despair of his clearing up and 
explaining all the perplexities which harassed me.” 
Augustine acknowledges that Faustus was not with- 
out merit. He would not pretend to knowledge that 
he did not possess. ‘ He was not altogether ignorant 
of his own ignorance,” he says; ‘‘ but this man pos- 
sessed a heart”—it is a remarkable and beautiful 
testimony—“ which, though not right towards Thee, 
yet was not altogether false towards himself.” Al- 
though he did not at once give up his associations 
with the Manichezans, it is evident that from this 
time he had no real faith in their teaching. 

He was growing weary of Carthage. His pupils there 
were rude and boisterous, like their countrymen, and 
he longed for the taste and culture which, he had 
heard, prevailed in Rome. By a kindly-meant decep- 
tion he evaded his mother’s remonstrances, and left 
her behind him “ wild with grief, filling the ears of 
the Most High with complaints and groans” (383). 
But he did not remain long in Rome. His scholars, 
less rude than those of Carthage, were also less honest: 
they left his lectures without paying their instructor. 
A teacher at the time was required at Milan, and he 
was chosen. He left for his new post of duty, no 
longer a believer in his old errors, but not yet a 
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believer in Christ, and apparently settling down into 
a hopeless scepticism (384). 

Shortly after his removal to Milan his mother fol- 
lowed him there, where she learnt that he had at least 
escaped from half of his danger, and began to cherish 
the hope that he would obtain entire deliverance. 
She told her son, “she believed in Christ, that 
before she departed this life, she should see me a 
Catholic believer.” 

In the truest sense of the word his sojourn in 
Milan, where he came under the influence of St. 
Ambrose, was providential. “To him,” he says, 
“was I unknowingly led by Thee, that by him I 
might knowingly be led to Thee. That man of God 
received me like a father. . . . And I began to love 
him, not at first, indeed, as a teacher of the truth— 
which I entirely despaired of in Thy Church—but as 
aman friendly to myself. And I studiously hearkened 
to him preaching to the people, not with the right 
motive, but, as it were, trying to discover whether his 
eloquence came up to the fame thereof, or flowed 
fuller or lower than was asserted ; and I hung on his 
words intently, but of the matter I was but a careless 
and contemptuous spectator; and I was delighted 
with the pleasantness of his speech, more erudite, yet 
less cheerful and soothing in manner, than that of 
Faustus. Of the matter, however, there could be no 
comparison ; for the latter was straying amid Mani- 
chezan deceptions, whilst the former was teaching 
salvation most soundly. But ‘salvation is far from 
the wicked,’ such as I then stood before him ; and yet 
I was drawing nearer gradually and unconsciously.” 
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Gradually a struggle arose in his mind between the 
truths to which he listened, impressed as they were 
by the remarkable personality of the speaker, and the 
old errors and doubts which were not as yet cast out 
of him. It was at this moment of conflict that his 
mother arrived (385). Her prayers, her entreaties, 
her example enforced the teaching of Ambrose, who, 
says Augustine, “congratulated me on having such a 
mother, little knowing what a son she had in me.” 

By degrees his difficulties began to disappear. First 
of all St. Ambrose’s manner of explaining the Old 
Testament removed his objections to this portion of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Still he longed for a certain 
demonstration of the truth of the Gospel, which 
should leave no possibility of doubt in his mind ; but 
he came to see that faith is the very basis of human 
life, and the sense of his own weakness made him 
willing to believe that Scripture might be sent for his 
assistance. 

In his moral struggles and in his searches after 
truth he had the companionship of friends. Of these 
the two most intimate were the Alypius of whom we 
have already heard, and Nebridius, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage, “ who had come to Milan for 
no other reason than that he might live with” 
Augustine “in a most ardent search after truth and 
wisdom.” And “so,” he says, “were there three 
begging mouths, sighing out their wants, one to the 
other, and waiting upon Thee, that Thou mightest 
give them meat in due season.” 

It was a time of terrible and torturing doubt. They 
would often have gone to Ambrose, but his time was 
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greatly occupied with the work of his diocese; and 
when they were admitted to his presence—for he 
seems almost to have lived in public—and they saw 
him snatching a spare moment for reading and medi- 
tation, they were unwilling to interrupt him. And 
the love of the world and its pleasures was still strong 
in the heart of Augustine. The winds “tossed my 
heart hither and thither,” he says, ‘‘and the time 
passed on; but I was slow to turn to the Lord, and 
from day to day deferred to live in Thee, and deferred 
not daily to die in myself.” 

One of his difficulties arose out of his love for 
women. Some of his friends tried to induce him at 
once to choose celibacy, to which he was opposed. 
His mother, on the other hand, thought he would be 
safer in married life, and he was betrothed to a young 
girl who was not yet of marriageable age. His con- 
cubine was sent back to Africa, and spent the rest of 
her life in retirement and purity; her natural son, 
Adeodatus, remained with his father. But the power 
of passion was not yet broken; he could not wait the 
two years which must elapse before he could marry 
his betrothed, and, for a time, he took another con- 
cubine. 

“T became more miserable,” he writes, “and Thou 
nearer. Thy right hand was ever ready to pluck me 
out of the mire, and to cleanse me, but I was ignorant 
of it. Nor did anything recall me from a yet deeper 
abyss of carnal pleasures, but the fear of death and of 
Thy future judgment, which, amid all my fluctuations 
of opinion, never left my breast.” 

Two difficulties, fostered doubtless by the Mani- 
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chean errors, which had left something of their de- 
filement behind them, still perplexed and restrained 
him: the first had reference to the nature of God, 
and the second to the origin of evil. When he had 
been led into a kind of sensual pantheism, these two 
questions became so entangled together, that there 
seemed no way out of the difficulties which they in- 
volved. At last he came to see the incorruptibility 
of God, and hence to believe that evil could neither 
be a part of Him, nor a power that could hurt Him. 
“Vet,” he says, “although I was firmly persuaded 
that Thou, our Lord, the true God, who madest not 
only our souls but our bodies, and all creatures and 
all things, wert uncontaminable and inconvertible, and 
in no part mutable, yet understood I not readily and 
clearly what was the cause of evil.” 

By degrees he emerged from this maze also. God 
could not be the author of evil. Yet He was the origin 
of all substantial existence. Evil, then, was not a 
substance; for if it were a substance it would be good. 
“‘ And,” he says, “I inquired what iniquity was, and 
ascertained it not to be a substance, but a perversion 
of the will, bent aside from Thee, O God, the supreme 
substance, towards these lower things.” 

About the same time that he was arriving at these 
conclusions he read the works of Plato, in the Latin 
translation of Victorinus, and by this means was raised 
to more spiritual conceptions of the world and of God. 
The founder of the Academy became a schoolmaster 
to lead him unto Christ. Falsehood, he saw, had no 
real existence ; it was only our ignorance and stum- 
bling in presence of truth. Sin is only the alienation 
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of the will from God. He rose, by the help of Plato, 
to the idea of the Eternal Word ; but he had not yet 
discerned the truth of the Word made flesh. Yet he 
kept asking how he could come near to this God 
Whom he was now beginning more truly to know. 

He passed for an answer from Plato to the Bible, 
and especially to the writings of St. Paul. In the 
Apostle’s description of the conflict between the inner 
man, who delighted in the law of God, and the law 
of sin in his members, he saw his own experience 
reflected ; and he learned to know how the conflict 
must cease. ‘‘ What,” he asks, “shall wretched man 
do? Who shall deliver him from the body of this 
death, but Thy grace only, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Whom Thou hast begotten co-eternal, and 
createdst in the beginning of Thy ways, in Whom the 
prince of this world found nothing worthy of death, 
yet killed he Him, and the handwriting which was 
contrary to us was blotted out.” 

His intellectual difficulties were now almost ended, 
but the old man was not yet subdued. Seeking for 
further counsel, he had recourse to the aged Simpli- 
cianus, the spiritual father of Ambrose, and his suc- 
cessor in the see of Milan, who helped him greatly by 
describing to him the spiritual experience of others, 
and especially of Victorinus, whom he had brought 
into the fold of Christ. Earnest was the desire of 
Augustine to follow in those steps; but still the flesh 
lusted against the spirit. “Nor,” he says, “had I 
now any longer my wonted excuse, that as yet I hesi- 
tated to be above the world and serve Thee, because 
my perception of the truth was uncertain ; for now it 
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was certain. But J, still bound to the earth, refused 
to be Thy soldier; and was as much afraid of being 
freed from all embarrassments, as we ought to fear to 
be embarrassed.” 

One day, after a conference with Alypius, in which 
he was moved to tears, he stole away from his com- 
panion, that he might in solitude give free vent to his 
feelings. “I flung myself down,” he says, “ under a 
fig-tree, giving free course to my tears, and the streams 
of mine eyes gushed out, an acceptable sacrifice. 
... I sent up these sorrowful cries, ‘How long? 
how long? ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow? ,Why not 
now? Why is there not this hour an end to my un- 
cleanness ?’ 

“‘T was saying these things, and weeping in the most 
bitter contrition of my heart, when, lo, I heard the 
voice as of a boy or a girl, I know not which, coming 
from a neighbouring house, chanting, and oft re- 
peating, ‘Take up and read; take up and read.’ . . . 
So quickly I returned to the place where Alypius was 
sitting ; for there had I put down the volume of the 
Apostles when I rose thence. I grasped, opened, 
and in silence read that paragraph on which my eyes 
first fell :—‘ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; 
but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ No 
further would I read, nor did I need; for instantly as 
the sentence ended, by a light, as it were, of security 
infused into my heart, all the gloom of doubt vanished 
away. 

“Closing the book, then, and putting either my 
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finger between, or some other mark, I now with a 
tranquil countenance made it known to Alypius. 
And he thus disclosed to me what was wrought in 
him, which I knew not. He asked to look at what 
Tread. I showed him; and he looked even further 
than I had read, and I knew not what followed. 
This it was verily, ‘Him that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive ye ;’ which he applied to himself and discovered 
to me. By this admonition was he strengthened ; 
and by a good resolution and purpose, very much in 
accord with his character (wherein, for the better, he 
was always far different from me), without any restless 
delay he joined me. Thence we go in to my mother. 
We make it known to her, she rejoiceth. We relate 
how it came to pass, she leapeth for joy, and tri- 
umpheth, and blesseth Thee, Who art ‘able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think;’ 
for she perceived that Thou hadst given her more for 
me than she was wont to ask by her pitiful and most 
doleful groanings.” 

Since the day on which the Lord Jesus met Saul of 
Tarsus on his way to Damascus, and turned him from 
darkness to light, no event had taken place of greater 
moment for the destinies of the Christian Church. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FROM HIS CONVERSION TO THE DEATH OF MONICA. 


A.D. 386-387. 


Retires to Cassiacum—Conferences with his friends—His first 
Christian works: ‘Against the Academicians,’ ‘The 
Blessed Life,’ ‘Of Order,’ ‘ Soliloquies,’ ‘ Immortality of 
the Soul ’—lReturns to Milan—His baptism—Sets out for 
Africa—Death of Monica at Ostia. 


THE conversion of Augustine was no superficial or 
partial change. In one sense it was indeed but the 
last of many steps from unbelief to faith ; but it was 
the decisive step, Long ago he had emerged from 
darkness into a dim twilight; upon his path the light 
had shone brighter and brighter; but now the scales 
had fallen from his eyes, and he was a new man. 
Old things had flassed away; the will now at last 
responded to the ‘truth, and all things had become 
new. \ 

The inward revolution was manifested in a com- 
plete series of outward changes. Not only did he 
abandon the unlawful union which he had formed, 
he also gave up the idea of marriage, and even for- 
sook his profession’ as a teacher of rhetoric. To 
this resolve he was brought in part by the state of his 
health. His exertions in teaching had weakened his 
chest, he found difficulty in breathing, and he began 
to fear for the soundness of his lungs. In part he 
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was led to it by religious convictions. One of his 
friends, Verecundus by name, offered him his country 
residence at Cassiacum, near Milan, as a place of 
retreat, where he might at once recruit his health and 
make preparation for his baptism. To this place he 
retired with his son Adeodatus, his brother Navigius, 
his friends Alypius, Licentius, and Trigetius, and 
some others ; and here they spent some happy, peace- 
ful days in prayer, meditation, and spiritual converse. 
“There,” he says, “from the fever of the world we 
found rest in Thee,” and he rejoiced to remember 
that the kind friend who had received them was 
rewarded, before his death, by being converted to 
Christ. 

Here the little society remained until Easter, 
spending much of their time in the interchange of 
thought, under the shadow of a great tree that stood 
in an adjoining meadow. When the weather was 
bad they had recourse to the Baths, and there con- 
tinued their conferences. 

His first writings, since his becoming a Christian, 
belong to this period, and were occasioned by his in- 
tercourse with his friends at Cassiacum. In these con- 
ferences Augustine and Alypius were the principal 
speakers, and a great part of their dialogue is repro- 
duced in the writings of this period. First comes 
his work, in three books, “ Against the Academicians.” 
These were not the true successors of Plato, but the 
Neo-Platonists, who had exaggerated one side of the 
teaching of the great master, and held that all that 
we could do was to seek for truth, without our being 
able to possess it. According to Augustine, it is 
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necessary to know the truth, and it is possible, because 
God has revealed it. 

Another work, produced at the same time, is his 
book ‘On the blessed Life,’ which sets forth the 
same thought which forms the centre of his ‘Confes- 
sions,’ that he alone is happy who has God, and that 
the possession of God in knowledge and communion 
is possible only through the mediation of the Son. 
To this followed his work, ‘On Order,’ in which he 
showed the harmony of the universe as the creation 
of God. ‘The Soliloquies’ are devoted to similar 
subjects, but are, as their title indicates, in nearly the 
same form as the ‘ Confessions,’ being either mono- 
logues or addresses of the writer to his own spirit.! 
The completion of these meditations on God, man, 
and eternity, was contained in his book on ‘The 
Immortality of the Soul,’ which was composed after 
his return to Milan. These works contain the germs 
of thoughts which were set forth more fully in his 
later writings, and have proved fruitful in after ages 
and in other minds. It may be mentioned, too, that 
some of his letters, still preserved, belong to this 
period. 

Of these writings, he says, in the ‘ Confessions,’ 
“What I accomplished there in writing, which was 
now wholly devoted to Thy service, though still, in 
this pause, as it were, panting from the school of 
pride, my books testify—those in which I disputed 
with my friends, and those with myself alone before 


1 “Interrogating myself,” he says, ‘‘and answering myself, 
as though we were two, my reason and I.”—‘Retract.’ i. 4, I. 
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Thee ; and what with the absent Nebridius my letters 
testify.” 

When Augustine announced to Ambrose his inten- 
tion of abandoning his professorship of rhetoric, he 
asked the bishop what book of Holy Scripture he 
would do well to read in preparing for baptism ; and 
was recommended to study the prophecies of Isaiah. 
It is characteristic of his reality, and significant of his 
spiritual condition, that he found he could not enter 
into the meaning of the book, and put it off to a 
future time. 

It was on Easter Eve, 387, that he received Chris- 
tian baptism at the hands of St. Ambrose; and with 
him were baptized his son Adeodatus and his friend 
Alypius. His son, who was now nearly fifteen years 
of age, was a youth of a singularly thoughtfui dis- 
position, of whom Augustine hoped great things. 
“Well hadst Thou made him,” he says. “ He was 
barely fifteen years, yet in understanding excelled 
many grave and learned men.” 

If Augustine had turned to God with perfect devo- 
tion at his conversion, it was at his baptism that he 
learnt all the blessedness of being a member of the 
Church of Christ. ‘‘We were baptized,” he says, 
“‘ and solicitude about our past life left us. Nor was 
I satiated in those days with the wondrous sweetness 
of considering the depths of Thy counsels concerning 
the salvation of the human race. How greatly did I 
weep in Thy hymns and canticles, deeply moved by 
the voices of Thy sweet-speaking Church ! The voices 
flowed into mine ears, and the truth was poured forth 
into my heart, whence the agitation of my piety over- 
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flowed, and my tears ran over, and blessed was ¥ 
therein.” 

A short time before the baptism of Augustine, 
another native of Thagaste, Evodius by name, had 
been received into the Church. This man had given 
up his office as Public Agent,! in order to devote 
himself to the service of God; and, falling in with 
Augustine, who was eagerly bent on the same work, 
they agreed to return to Africa together. In the 
month of August, 387, they left Milan, and with 
Monica, Adeodatus, and Alypius they had reached 
Ostia, the mouth of the Tiber, from which they 
intended to embark, when Monica was stricken down 
by fever. 

It was a season over which Augustine loved to 
linger in after years. He tells us of a conversation 
which he had with his mother shortly before her 
death, which to him seemed nothing less than provi- 
dential. He and she were standing alone at a window, 
“ conversing very pleasantly, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before,” asking between themselves. 
“of what nature the eternal life of the saints 
would be?” 

“ And when,” he goes on, “our conversation had 
arrived at that point, that the very highest pleasure 
of the carnal senses, and that in the very brightest 
material light, seemed, by reason of the sweetness of 
that life, not only not worthy of comparison, but 
even of mention, we, lifting ourselves with a more 


' Something like our police. 
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ardent affection towards the ‘ Self-Same,’ did gradually 
pass through all corporeal things, and even the heaven 
itself, whence sun, and moon, and stars shine upon 
the earth; yea, we soared higher yet by inward 
musing, and discoursing, and admiring Thy works ; 
and we came to our own minds, and went beyond 
them, that we might advance as high as that region 
of unfailing plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for 
ever with the food of truth, and where life is that 
wisdom, whereby all these things are made, both which 
have been and which are to come; and she is not 
made, but is as she hath been, and so shall ever be ; 
yea, rather, to ‘have been,’ and ‘to be hereafter,’ 
are not in her, but only ‘to be,’ seeing she is eternal. 
“Tn that day,” he proceeds, “ when we were talking 
thus, this world with all its delights grew contemptible 
to us, even while we spake. Then said my mother, 
‘Son, for myself, I have no longer any pleasure in 
aught in this life. What I want here further, and 
why I am here, I know not, now that my hopes in 
this world are satisfied. There was, indeed, one 
thing for which I wished to tarry a little in this 
life, and that was that I might see thee a Catholic 
Christian before I died. My God has exceeded this 
abundantly, so that I see thee despising all earthly 
felicity; made His servant :—What do I here?’” 
“Scarcely five days after, or not much more, she 
was prostrated byfever..... One day she sank into 
a swoon: we hurried up to her; but as soon as she 
regained her senses, gazing on me and my brother 
as we stood by her, she said to us inquiringly, 
‘Where was I?’ Then looking intently at us, who were 
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stupefied with grief, ‘here,’ said she, ‘shall you 
bury your mother.’ I was silent, and refrained from 
weeping ; but my brother said something, wishing 
her, as the happier lot, to die in her own country and 
not abroad. She, when she heard this, with anxious 
countenance arrested him with her eye, and then 
gazing at me, ‘Behold,’ said she, ‘what he saith ;” 
and soon after to us both she saith, ‘ Lay this body 
anywhere, let not the care for it trouble you at all. 
This only I ask, that you will remember me at the 
Altar of the Lord, wherever you may be.’” .... 

Augustine says that he judged, from a conversation 
which she had had with some friends, ‘‘ on the con- 
temning of this life and the blessing of death,” that 
she had no desire to die in her own country. For, 
when she was asked whether she would not dread 
leaving her body so far from her own city, she made 
answer, “ Nothing is far to God; nor need I fear lest 
He should be ignorant, at the end of the world, of 
the place whence He is to raise me up.” Her son 
adds: “On the ninth day, then, of her sickness, the 
fifty-sixth year of her age, and the thirty-third of mine, 
was that religious and devout soul set free from the 
body.” 

When Augustine closed her eyes, Adeodatus 
*burst out into wailing, but being checked by us all, 
he became quiet... .. For we did not consider it 
fitting to celebrate that funeral with tearful plaints 
and groanings ; for in such wise are they, who die 
unhappy, or are altogether dead, wont to be mourned. 
But she neither died unhappy, nor did she altogether 
Geis. 4s 
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“The boy then being restrained from weeping, 
Evodius took up the Psalter, and began to sing—the 
whole house responding—the Psalm, ‘I will sing of 
mercy and judgment: unto Thee, O Lord.’” It was 
a beautiful tribute of respect to the dead; and they 
carried her to the grave in the same spirit, restraining 
the expression of their grief. But the self-control 
which Augustine exercised in public utterly broke 
down when he was left alone to think of all the “holy 
tenderness” of the deceased. “And,” he says, “I 
set free the tears which before I repressed, that they 
might flow at their will. .... Read it who will, and 
interpret how he will; and if he finds me to have 
sinned in weeping for my mother during so small a 
part of an hour—that mother who was for a while 
dead to mine eyes, who had for many years wept for 
me, that I might live in Thine eyes—let him not 
laugh at me, but rather, if he be a man of a noble 
charity, let him weep for my sins against Thee, the 
Father of all the brethren of Thy Christ.” 

We are now to lose the guidance of those ‘ Confes- 
sions’ in which we have read the outpourings of the 
writer’s heart, and have been taught to interpret the 
innermost thoughts of his mind and spirit. The book 
was written about thirteen years later (400), but the 
historical part terminates with the death of Monica. 
Of this truly wonderful production we need say the 
less, as it is the best known of his works, and has 
often been described. There is nothing like it in 
human literature. If we have hinted that its con- 
fessions of sin may perhaps be exaggerated, it is not 
in such a manner as to invalidate the essential truth- 
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fulness of its utterances. Its truth has been vindicated 
in the experience of many a soul which had been led, 
by the same path, through darkness and doubts, to 
the light of God. And whether we look upon it as a 
testimony to man’s sinfulness, and weakness, and 
misery, and to his deep, ineradicable need of God, or 
whether we regard it as a hymn of praise to the grace 
which alone can bring man up “out of the horrible 
pit, out of the mire and clay,” if we except the words 
of inspiration, there is no nobler language in which 
to pour out our penitence or our praises before the 
God of our Salvation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE DEATH OF MONICA TO HIS CONSECRATION 
AS BISHOP. 


A.D. 387-395. 

Second Residence in Rome—Writings—Carthage—Thagaste— 
Monastic life— Death of Nebridius and Adeodatus — 
Writings : ‘On the Morals of the Catholic Church, and of 
the Manichzans,’ ‘On the True Religion’—Removes to 
Hippo—Ordained Priest—Preaches—Monastic Societies— 
Correction of abuses—Writings—Consecrated co-Bishop— 
Succeeds Valerius—Personal and pastoral life. 

Ir was probably the death of Monica which induced 

Augustine to delay his return to Africa. In any case 

he now returned to Rome, where he spent about a 

year with Adeodatus and Evodius. It was at this 

time that he wrote his treatise on the ‘Greatness of 
the Soul,’ a work which represents the spirit of St. 

Gregory of Nyssa, and another on ‘Free-Will,’ in 

which he sets forth his convictions on the origin of 

evil in the world, in opposition to the dualism of the 

Manichzeans. 

It was towards the end of the summer of 388, 
when he was nearly thirty-four years of age, that he 
set sail for Africa, and landed at Carthage. It is 
difficult for us, who associate this place either with 
its ancient history or with its modern state of desola- 
tion, to understand its condition in the fourth century. 
Carthage and indeed all North Africa had become, 
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in its civilization, and to a great extent in its people, 
almost entirely Roman; and here were found Roman 
opulence and luxury, Roman virtues and Roman vices. 
Carthage was, at this time, one of the principal cities. 
of the Roman Empire, enjoying the greatest com- 
mercial prosperity, and possessing unbounded in- 
fluence over the whole province of Africa. It had 
also great and flourishing schools, and teachers of 
ability and reputation. Music, the drama, the arts, 
were cultivated with enthusiasm. It was upon this. 
stage that Christianity had made its appearance, and 
speedily gathered such numbers of disciples that, as 
Tertullian told the heathen rulers of his day, they 
could suppress the faith of Christ only by decimating 
their inhabitants. From the time of St. Cyprian the 
Church of Africa had more than two hundred bishops. 
We shall see presently what was the condition of 
these Churches. It may be sufficient here to remark 
that the universal corruption of the age had spread its. 
contagion until it invaded the Church. ‘This was the 
state of things when Augustine was born, and when 
he returned to his native land, and it was this which 
decided the kind of work which he had to perform. 
He was not unprepared to fulfil his mission: the 
Augustine who came back to Carthage was not the 
man who had left it five years before. 

He intended to retire at once to Thagaste, but was 
induced to remain for a time at Carthage, with his 
friend Innocentius. Of this friend he tells us, long 
afterwards, that God vouchsafed to him at this time 
a wonderful cure of a most painful malady, in answer 
to his prayers. 
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On returning to his native place, he sold the greater 
part of the property which he had inherited from his 
father, and gave the proceeds to the Church and to 
the poor. For himself he reserved a modest dwelling, 
in which he resolved to live in common with his 
friends. Three years they spent together in this place, 
having all things common, in work, in meditation, 
in prayer, and in spiritual communion. During the 
time of his inward conflict he had been much im- 
pressed with the life of St. Anthony, and he now 
began to attempt the restoration of the primitive life 
of the Church at Jerusalem. 

Those were among the happiest days of his life; but 
their calm enjoyment was not unalloyed, for it was at 
this time that he lost his friend Nebridius, and after- 
wards his dear and gifted son Adeodatus. We have 
heard what the father thought of the boy’s endow- 
ments. He was about seventeen years of age when 
he died. “ Of me,” says Augustine, “was there naught 
in that boy but thesin..... His talent was a source 
of awe to me. And who but Thou could be the 
worker of such marvels? Quickly didst Thou remove 
his life from the earth ; and now I recall him to mind 
with a sense of security, in that I fear nothing for his 
childhood, or youth, or for his whole self.” The book 
of the. ‘Master,’ written about this time, contains proof 
of the precocious intelligence of Adeodatus, consisting, 
as his father tells us in the ‘ Confessions,’ of dialogues 
between himself and his son. 

It was during his retreat at Thagaste that Augustine 
completed the work already mentioned, which he 
had begun at Rome, as well as two others, ‘ On the 
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Morals of the Catholic Church,’ and ‘On the Morals 
of the Manichzans.’ It was a subject which dwelt 
upon his mind through life ; and this was the first 
beginning of the great controversy with the errors 
from which he had himself so deeply suffered. He 
endeavours to treat his adversaries with courtesy 
and affection, speaking of himself as having been 
entangled in the same delusions. The predominating 
tone of these works is a Christianized Platonism. He 
discusses the Chief Good, points out that it can be 
nothing sensual or earthly, but God alone, the Source 
of being and life; and he insists upon the four car- 
dinal virtues of Plato, temperance, fortitude, justice, 
and prudence. He further shows how these are 
realized in the life of the Church, her bishops, 
recluses, and private members. The morals of the 
Manichzeans he paints in darker colours, and probably 
with perfect truth ; although, with his usual candour, 
he admitted afterwards, in controversy with the 
Manichzan presbyter Fortunatus at Hippo, that he 
had met with nothing immoral in the sect during the 
time of his own connection with it. 

During the same period he produced his two books 
on Genesis against the Manichzeans, and an unfinished 
work on music, in six books, of which he afterwards 
spoke severely as a waste of time. But the principal 
production of this period was his work ‘On the True 
Religion’ (De Vera Religione). It was addressed to his 
old and faithful friend, Romanianus, and led to his 
conversion. 

The writer begins by asserting the existence of an 
absolute spiritual Being, the true God, not wholly 
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unknown to the philosophers, although they could 
not declare all their belief to the people at large. God 
and truth can be apprehended, he says, not by the eyes 
of the body, but by a purified spirit, by that which 
Plato calls the reasonable soul. But the Incarnate 
Word has come, at once to reveal God and truth, 
and to purify the souls of men: He is the true 
response to the longings of a true philosophy. ‘“ Phi- 
losophy,” he says, ‘‘that is the love of wisdom, and 
religion are the same thing.” 

All existence, he says, draws its origin from God, 
Who is the principle of all things, and therefore no- 
thing is evil in itself. Evil is only the corruption of 
substance, and never its essence. Death is not from 
God ; things die only from preserving in them less of 
being. God has made man free, that he may serve 
Him the better. The Fall of man, having rendered 
our bodies subject to death, has taught us to turn from 
the pleasures of the body towards the eternal essence 
of truth. 

In the Incarnation he sees the most powerful 
testimony of the love of God to man. It shows 
man’s superiority to the lower creation, the dignity 
of our nature, which is honoured in being assumed 
by the Eternal Word. The Incarnate Word worked 
miracles to show that He was God, and suffered to 
prove that He was man. His whole life on earth 
was an instruction in morals. His resurrection proves 
that He does not lay aside His humanity. 

God established signs or sacraments to form and 
edify the Christian society founded in His Incarnate 
Son. This society is composed of a multitude of 
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free men, who are bound to serve God alone. The 
Old and New Testaments declare this doctrine alike, 
although in different ways. This was aimed against 
the Manichzans, who rejected the Old Testament. 

He had already taught, and he repeats that all being, 
in whatever degree it really exists, is a good ; because 
all is God or comes from God. Corruption and death 
are evils, because they contradict God’s order. The 
first corruption of the soul is the will to do that which 
is forbidden by Sovereign Truth. It was by this means 
that the first man was driven from Paradise into the 
world, that is, from eternity to time, from riches to 
poverty, from strength to weakness. 

Again, he discusses the necessity of miracles to 
accredit a divine revelation, and their cessation when 
the Church was established. Further, he points out 
the spheres of reason and authority as complementing 
each other. In following authority we follow reason, he 
says, and reason is a mighty auxiliary to show things 
visible to the invisible, things temporal to the eternal. 

At the close of the book he discusses questions of 
morality and life. Our misery is, he says, that we 
love that which is unsatisfying and transitory. God 
presents to us a higher and an enduring object. 
Humanity fell through love of the creature ; it com- 
pleted its corruption by the worship of the creature, 
which is idolatry and pantheism; it must be raised and 
healed by the worship of God alone, and by the love 
of immutable and incorruptible beauty; and then 
follows a striking picture! of the Christian who loves 
his fellow men as he ought to love them. 


1 Chap. xlvii. 
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In accordance with his general theory, he points out 
that the three vices of voluptuousness, pride, and curi- 
osity, are but the corruption of three sublime instincts ; 
voluptuousness arising from that desire for repose 
which is found only in God ; pride seeking for power, 
which is the rightful possession of those who are 
made in the image of God ; and curiosity being but 
the perversion of that desire for truth which is the 
noblest of human passions. 

The book from which we have extracted these 
scattered thoughts, and which has always been highly 
esteemed, was written in the year 390. In the begin- 
ning of the following year Augustine was invited to 
Hippo Regius, a seaport of Numidia, now called 
Bona, a town pleasantly situated and strongly fortified. 
It was not his intention to remain here for any length 
of time. Indeed, he had resolved to spend his life 
in retirement at Thagaste, and had avoided going 
to any place where a bishop was wanted, fearing 
lest he should be constrained to enter that holy order. 
He thought he was safe at Hippo, as the Bishop 
Valerius was highly respected by his people. 

It is thought that Valerius had, for some time, had 
his eye on Augustine; and it happened that the latter 
entered the Church at Hippo at the very time the 
Bishop was speaking to his people of his need of a 
presbyter to help him. Augustine was immediately 
recognized, his fame as a man of piety and learning 
had gone before him, and the people insisted on his 
being ordained priest without delay. Augustineresisted, 
burst into tears, shrank from an office so sacred, and 
was reluctant to abandon the life of ascetic seclusion 
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and meditation which he had chosen ; at last he had 
to consent, and to make preparation for receiving holy 
orders. 

He tells us in one of his sermons (49) that he had 
thought to work out his own salvation in retirement, 
fearing to run into danger by placing himself in an 
elevated position ; and in one of his epistles (21) he 
speaks of the awfulness of the pastoral office. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in this life,” he says, ‘‘ which is more plea- 
sant than the office of a bishop or presbyter, if it is 
discharged in a superficial manner or to gain the 
favour of men, and before God nothing more sad and 
miserable ; and, on the other hand, there is nothing 
more heavy and laborious than the office of a bishop 
or a deacon, but before God, nothing more precious, 
when it is borne worthily, and in a manner well- 
pleasing to God.” Augustine was ordained priest at 
Easter, 391, and consequently was in his 37th year. 

It was not a position of the greatest importance. 
The place was of value as a seaport, but was of no 
great size or celebrity. A Bishop of Hippo had sat in 
a council of Carthage, under St. Cyprian ; but its real 
history began and ended with Augustine. His relations 
with his bishop were most happy. Valerius, who was 
himself a Greek, rejoiced in having a helper who was 
so great a master of the tongue and the habits of 
thought of his people, and besides, he recognized the 
intellectual and spiritual superiority of his subordinate. 

Augustine now felt more than ever the need of 
retirement, in order to prepare for the duties of 
his sacred calling, and he thought with longing of the 
little society which he had left behind him at Thagaste. 
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The bishop granted him a site near the Cathedral 
Church for his community, and here he established 
the same manner of life which he had set up at 
Thagaste. Alypius and Evodius joined him, and to 
them were added Possidius, afterwards Bishop of 
Calama and Augustine’s biographer, Severus, after- 
wards Bishop of Mileve, and others. He also set up 
communities of women, one of which was presided 
over by his own sister, then in her widowhood. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the so-called 
Augustinian rule is much later than the time of 
Augustine. His rules were of the simplest kind, and 
had chief reference to the cultivation of the inner 
life of communion with God. 

The work of Augustine, as already remarked, was 
determined by the necessities of his circumstances. 
There were evils among the people under his charge 
to be corrected, there were errors to be refuted, there 
were schisms to be healed. To the discharge of 
every part of this work he set himself with his whole 
might. 

A great abuse had arisen in connection with the 
honour done to the memory of martyrs. The 
Agape or love-feast had come to be united with these 
celebrations, which had become times of mere feast- 
ing ; not, perhaps, very much unlike an Irish wake 
of modern times. Dances, secular songs, and other 
unsuitable accompaniments of sacred offices had 
become common. Strengthened by the decree of a 
Synod, Augustine made war against these unholy 
customs, and had the satisfaction of seeing them 
discontinued. 

E 
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But the great work of his life was controversy with 
erroneous and schismatical teaching. We have 
already spoken of the Manichzeans, but about this 
time he began his protracted conflict with the 
Donatists. His first letter on this subject was written 
(392) the year after his ordination as priest. 

During his presbyterate he wrote his exposition of 
some passages in the Epistle to the Romans, and also 
his explanation of the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
Pelagian heresy had not yet arisen, and Augustine’s 
opinions, as expressed in these works, differ from his 
later utterances. Undoubtedly he puts more strongly 
the human side of the Christian life in these writings 
than he did after he knew the exaggerations of free 
will introduced by Pelagius. Indeed, he blames 
himself afterwards for having, in the book on the 
Romans, spoken of faith as coming from ourselves. 

The fame of Augustine soon spread abroad. In 
the year 393, he was invited by Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, to preach before a synod of bishops assem- 
bled at Hippo. It was the custom in those days, as 
in earlier times, that the presbyters should not preach 
in the presence of their bishops ;:a bad custom, St. 
Jerome says, as though bishops were envious of their 
presbyters, or disdained to listen to them. It was a 
custom which Valerius did not honour by obser- 
vance, for he immediately committed the principal 
share of this work to Augustine. When the other 
bishops remonstrated, he only thanked God for having 
sent him a man so capable of edifying the Church 
by his doctrine. It was the first time that a presbyter 
had enjoyed such a privilege. His sermon was on 
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the subject of faith and the creed, and was afterwards 
published asa treatise under that name (De Aide a 
Symbol). 

Valerius rejoiced in the possession of such an 
assistant, and only trembled lest he should lose him. 
And not without cause; for there were many Churches 
longing to have Augustine for their bishop. The very 
people grudged his absence from Hippo, fearing lest 
he might be detained and separated from them. 
Accordingly Valerius obtained the consent of the 
Metropolitan of Carthage that Augustine should be- 
come his co-bishop. The choice was confirmed with 
only two dissentients. The aged Megalus of Calama, 
Primate of Numidia, hesitated on account of some 
groundless prejudice, which speedily disappeared : 
Augustine himself held back, as it was contrary to 
the canons that the Church should have two bishops. 
But his objection was removed when he was reminded 
that the rule was frequently disregarded. He was 
consecrated just before Christmas, 395. 

Shortly after, at the end of 395, or near the be- 
ginning of the following year, the good Valerius died, 
and Augustine, now forty-one years of age, was sole 
Bishop of Hippo. 

Before passing on to consider the three great con- 
troversies which henceforth were to form the most 
prominent parts of his public life, we must take a 
glance at his personal life and his pastoral work. 

Augustine had deliberately adopted the monastic 
life for himself, and, although asa bishop he was con- 
strained to pass more of his time in public, in other 
respects he continued the same manner of life as 

E2 
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before. And he would have no clergy to work with 
him who would not adopt the same customs, although 
he did not regard such a life as obligatory. He lived 
then among his clergy a simple, pious, ascetic life, 
seldom touching animal food unless when health 
required it; and the wine they drank was always 
mixed with water. Passages from some devotional 
book were read aloud as they sat at table, and con- 
versation was permitted, so long as slander was ex- 
cluded. On the table were engraved these two 
lines :— 


Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam, 
Hance mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi. 


Whosoever delights to slander the absent, 
Let him know that this table is forbidden to him. 


{n dress he preserved the mean between luxurious- 
ness and slovenliness. In his intercourse with women 
he was scrupulously careful. He allowed none to 
lodge in his house: he never spoke to them but in 
the presence of one of his clergy. He was, like many 
of the great Christian leaders of his day, a devoted 
friend of celibacy. Marriage is good, he says, but it 
is better to abstain from it. 

He was always most affectionately careful of the 
poor. Once, in preaching for them, he concluded 
his sermon with the words: “I am a beggar for the 
beggars, and willingly am I such, that ye may belong 
to the children of God.” Like St. Ambrose, in times 
of need he sanctioned the melting down for charity 
of the vessels of the Church; and he would never 
allow the enriching of the Church at the expense of 
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the poor relatives of those who wished to bequeath 
their money to religious objects. “The Church,” he 
said, “will have no unrighteous inheritance.” He 
commended the act of his friend Aurelius of Carthage, 
who restored money to a man who had given it to the 
Church. At the time he made the offering he was 
childless, but afterwards children were born to him, 
and, the conditions being changed, Aurelius restored 
him his offering, and this although the man had 
neither asked for it nor expected it. 

Like all good men, he was a peacemaker, and 
sacrificed for this purpose many an hour which he 
would gladly have passed in meditation. And the 
beatitude of mercy was not forgotten. Where he 
could rightly intercede for the guilty he was ever 
ready to do so, as he was to stretch his shield over 
the weak, and save them from the oppression of the 
strong. He lived among his people as a father sur- 
rounded by his children, feeding them tenderly with 
the bread of life. 

Of his preaching we shall speak hereafter. We 
must now turn to his controversies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MANICHZAN CONTROVERSY. 


St. Augustine’s controversies—Manichzism—Its origin—Mani 
—His life—His teaching—Manichean redemption—-The 
relation of this system to Christianity and the Church— 
Its spread—Augustine’s writings against Manichzism—His 
treatise ‘On Free-Will’ described—‘ On the Usefulness of 
Believing ’—‘ On the Two Souls ’—Controversy with For- 
tunatus— With Felix—On the ‘Fundamental Letter of 
Manichzeus ’—‘ Against Faustus ’—Account of this treatise. 


THE nature of St. Augustine was essentially con- 
templative. His real tendencies are shown as well 
by the character of many of his writings, as by his 
choice of a manner of life. Controversy was forced 
upon him by his circumstances. Well might he have 
said with the Psalmist: “Woe is me that I am con- 
strained to dwell with Mesech. . . my soul hath long 
dwelt among them that are enemies unto peace.” It 
was a position which he had not chosen, but which 
he could not relinquish. The warfare had to be car- 
ried on, and it was for him to do it. 

Of the three great controversies in which he was 
engaged, we are, in these days, less impressed with 
the importance of the Donatist: the visible unity of 
the Church has received so many rude shocks since 
that time; but even this controversy, as we shall 
see, involved spiritual principles of deep and abiding 
importance. 
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As regards the Manichzean controversy and the 
Pelagian, it is not too much to say that the questions 
in dispute lie at the very foundation of Divine revela- 
tion, of the Christian religion and the Christian Church. 
In these contests Augustine was simply fighting the 
battles of Christianity. In the Pelagian controversy 
the whole question of Divine grace, and of the acting 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul of man, was in- 
volved. In the Manichzan, the problem was even 
more fundamental ; it affected the nature of God and 
of man, and the whole character of revelation. 

The origin of Manichzism! is, of course, to be 
traced to those Oriental systems which were the 
parents of Gnosticism in a previous age. Its actual 
founder, from whom it derives its name, was Mani, 
Manes, or Manichzus, a Persian, born a little before 
the middle of the third century. It would appear 
that he belonged to a priestly family, and wished to 
work a reformation in the religion of his country, 
which was founded on the belief of two eternal prin- 
ciples, a principle of light and a principle of darkness, 
of goodness and of evil. 

It is said that Mani was ordained to the Christian 
priesthood; and it is certain that he sought to accom- 
modate his own system to the teaching of Christianity. 
About the year 270 he came forth, professing to be 
at once the promised Paraclete and an apostle of 
Christ, announcing “ the words of salvation from the 


1 On Gnosticism, see Mansel’s ‘Gnostic Heresies.” On 
Manichzism, see Neander, ‘ Ch. Hist.’ ii. 157 ff. (Bohn); Boh- 
ringer, xi. 80 ff. 
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eternal and living fountain.” He professed to have 
received this new revelation during a time of seclusion 
in a cave. For a time he was tolerated; but ulti- 
mately he was persecuted by Christian and Parsee, 
and was put to death. 

The fundamental principle of Manichzism, as of 
Gnosticism, is the dualism of the universe and of 
God. Evil is not a disorder introduced into the 
Divine work: it is eternal. Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
light and darkness, spirit and matter, good and evil, 
are co-eternal principles, the one good and the other 
evil, which enter into everything that exists here 
below, and constitute their good and their evil.! 
Created things represent the invasion of the kingdom 
of light by the kingdom of darkness, and the struggle 
between them. 

Thus, man’s soul and body represent the combina- 
tion of the good and the evil, the material part of him 
being a portion of the principle of evil, and the spiri- 
tual of the good; so that all sin is the triumph of 
man’s body over his spirit, and the very propagation 
of the species is in itself a sin and an injury done to 
the spiritual principle. The very existence of the 
material world is the triumph of evil over good. 

But, just as the spirit is brought into bondage and 
under the power of evil in being united with matter, 
so has it the hope of emancipation from this influence 
by passing through various stages of development and 


} There were two forms of the theory: one, that these two 
principles were eternally begotten of a single principle; the 
other, that they were eternally distinct, primitive, and un- 
originated. 
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purification. It is of the nature of light to overcome 
and disperse darkness; and spirit will one day triumph 
over matter. “The blind force of nature, which re- 
sists the godlike element, tamed and subdued by its 
mixture with it, must finally be rendered altogether 
powerless.” } 

The powers by which this deliverance was to be 
accomplished, in the physical and in the moral world, 
were the sun and moon, Christ, Mani, and the Elect. 
The sun and moon were powers of light, symbols of 
the Christ, carrying on the work of emancipation in 
one sphere as He does in another. ‘ Wherever the 
scattered seed burst forth from the dark tomb of the 
earth, unfolding itself into a plant, with its blossom 
and fruit, Mani beheld the triumphant evolution of 
the principle of light, gradually working its way on- 
ward to freedom from the bondage of matter. He 
saw therein the process by which the living soul, 
which had been imprisoned in the members of the 
prince of darkness, sets itself loose from confinement, 
rises to liberty, and mingles with its congenial element 
the pure air, when the souls completely purified 
ascend to those ships of light—the sun and moon— 
which are waiting to transport them to their native 
country.” The means of purification was knowledge, 
and not faith. Here, too, the Gnostic theory was 
represented. 

The sun and moon in the physical world represent 
the action of Christ in the spiritual world. But it is 
not the Christ of the New Testament to Whom Mani 


1 Neander. 
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looks for redemption. The historical statements of 
the Gospel are only symbolical language concealing 
or shadowing forth spiritual ideas, but in no wise re- 
cording actual facts. Christ was pure Spirit, the spirit 
of the sun, who could not be allied with matter which 
is evil. He was not really incarnate. Huis body was 
not areal body. At times, as in the transfiguration, 
He appeared as He really was; at other times, as 
men could bear to see Him. Consequently His 
crucifixion was not a reality; it was a symbol of the 
crucifixion of the soul, sunk in matter, which the 
spirit of the sun designed to raise to itself. Mani 
held quite consistently: ‘“‘ The adversary, who hoped 
to crucify the Saviour, the Father of the righteous, 
was Himself crucified. What seemed to be done in 
this case was one thing ; what was zea//y done, another.” 
Thus the Manichzeans could speak of a suffering Son 
of man hanging on every tree, of a Christ crucified in 
every soul, and in the entire world. 

But the Church had forgotten these spiritual revela- 
tions, and hence a fresh disclosure of the truth be- 
came necessary; and this was given through Mani. 
This Paraclete, as he claimed to be, came to lead his 
disciples into the full meaning of the teaching of 
Christ, to deliver them from the errors of a Judaizing 
Christianity, and to put in the clearest form those truths 
which before had been set forth in imagery and para- 
bolic representation. 

First among those who enjoyed and diffused the 
blessings of the new revelation were the Elect, the 
initiated members of the Manichzan Church. The 
Auditores, or Hearers, were only catechumens; in 
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whom, however, the process of redemption, the triumph 
of light over darkness, had begun. They might be 
present at meetings for prayer, and hear the reading 
of the writings of Mani, but they were excluded from 
the highest offices of the Church. 

The Elect were, on the contrary, the hierarchical 
members of the Church. In them the principle of 
light had obtained a supremacy as great as was pos- 
sible in this earthly sphere, so that they became a 
medium of communication between ‘the upper world 
of light and those who were living on the earth. 

Intellectually and morally the Elect were raised 
above other men. They alone possessed the truth 
pure and uncorrupted, and understood perfectly the 
-mystery of the world and of life. But they were 
equally superior on the moral side; disengaged from 
the material world, no longer employed in secular 
work or business, living outwardly a life of the greatest 
asceticism, having perfect inward liberty, and only 
bound to the earth by a temporary external necessity, 
having their bodily wants provided for by the labours 
of the catechumens,—their work was to teach, to 
guide, and to celebrate the divine mysteries. 

The destiny of the redeemed is the supreme king- 
dom of light whither they are conducted in those 
ships of light, the sun and the moon. This is for 
those who are made perfectly pure. Those who are 
not yet purified must pass through a metempsychosis, 
long or short, according to their spiritual condition, 
through plants and animals, it may be for ages, until 
they are purified and made fit for the inheritance of 
light. 
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The world is to be burnt up. Its substance will 
go back to the chaos of matter out of which it was 
formed. That which was of the light will return to 
the light, but now exposed to no danger of change : 
that which was of matter will return to the kingdom 
of darkness, but now deprived of all power to invade 
the kingdom of light, henceforth able only to war 
with itself. 

It is obvious that this system was. fundamentally 
and universally unchristian. In its conception of 
God, of man, of sin, it presented notions diametrically 
opposed to the Christian teaching of the unity and 
immutability of God, of the goodness of all His 
works as such, of the Fall of man as a turning from 
God by the exercise of a free will. Consequently its 
notions of redemption were not only vague and in- 
tangible, but radically false. 

It was quite natural that this system should reject 
the whole of the Old Testament, and treat it as a com- 
position full of unspiritual, contradictory, and even 
blasphemous teaching. But even the New Testa- 
ment was not received by the Manichzeans in its en- 
tirety. They declared that it contained numerous 
Jewish interpolations, and many contradictions, as in 
the genealogies, and even in the recorded sayings of 
Christ. In the writings of St. Paul they professed to 
discover the dualism which existed in nature, attri- 
buting portions of them to the principle of light and 
others to the principle of darkness. 

Their pretensions were still more opposed to the 
Catholic system, inasmuch as they professed to be 
the only true followers of Christ, who had been led 
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by the Paraclete into all truth. As this amounted to 
a denial of the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church, there could be no point of contact between 
the two theories. 

In spite of its inherent absurdities and contradic- 
tions, this system spread abroad until it became a 
serious cause of disquiet to the Church. Although 
it originated only in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury, yet it had extended, before the end of the 
fourth, not only over the East, but also over a great 
part of the West, and was found in Rome, in North 
Africa, and in Gaul. Its pretensions to a higher 
spirituality, to the possession of a form of truth which 
would dispel men’s doubts, and raise them above the 
anxious questions with which all ages had been 
tortured, presented powerful attractions to minds of 
the most opposite tendencies. Augustine found this 
system exercising a strong and widespread influence 
in his own Africa, and, as we have seen, he was him 
self for nine years entangled in its meshes. 

It was naturally enough one of his first concerns 
to do what he could to deliver others from the errors 
from which he had by God’s grace been set free. 
We have already mentioned his first works on this 
subject. But the duty of carrying on the warfare 
against’ error became more imperative to the priest 
and bishop than it had been to the catechumen and 
layman. 

Reference should here be made to his treatise in 
three books, already mentioned, on ‘ Free-Will’ (De 
Libero Arbitrio), which he commenced at Rome (388), 
after his mother’s death, but which was not completed 
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until 395, just before his consecration as Bishop. It 
is one of the most important of his writings at that 
period, and may be briefly described. As it was 
written before the heresy of Pelagius had made its 
appearance, it does not present the teaching of 
Augustine in its more developed form, but it contains 
the germs of much of his later writing. 

After having shown that nothing in creation equals 
the reason of man, and that above this reason there 
is a Supreme Good, the source of all perfection and 
joy, the writer expresses his astonishment that men 
are found to prefer so often a lower good: some 
abandoning themselves to corrupt and sensual lives, 
others to mere worldly pleasures, others to the love 
of money, failing to recognize the glory and blessed- 
ness of heavenly truth. 

After this comes a long dissertation on Divine 
truth, its unchangeableness and universality, and its 
indispensableness to every son of man. Then he 
discusses the subject of numbers, as illustrating the 
Divine harmony of the universe, and he points out 
that all earthly things in their goodness and beauty 
are but shadows of the eternal ideal of goodness and 
beauty to which they are conformed. 

He applies this to the will. The will is free, be- 
cause, apart from this, nothing praiseworthy could be 
done. But God alone is the principle of all good, 
therefore free-will has been bestowed upon us by 
God alone. He makes a distinction between different 
classes of excellences in human life. The highest 
are the virtues, the intermediate are the powers of 
the soul, the lowest are the strength and beauty of 
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the body. The will is a means of obtaining the 
highest excellences. Evil is the irregular action of 
this will, which separates itself from the eternal and 
unchangeable Good, and fastens upon that which is 
changeable. If it is asked whence this irregularity 
of action proceeds, God certainly cannot be the 
author of it. It is a defect; and a defect is not 
derived from a primitive cause. It is a voluntary 
movement, it is in our power. It will not be, if we 
do not will it. We are free to decide. 

How can this stand along with the foreknowledge 
of God? Heanswers, man does not sin because 
God foresees it; but God sees the sin beforehand 
because man commits it. God, foreknowing all 
things, cannot be ignorant of the actions which His 
creatures commit. A prophet who foretells the future 
does not cause it. Our remembrance of the past is 
not the cause of that which we remember having 
happened; so neither does our prescience of the 
future bring about that which we foreknow. 

He passes on to a more difficult question, to ex- 
plain how evil should be permitted ; and he says we 
cannot be sure that on the whole it would have been 
better for man to have been sinless. It is a mistake, 
he says, to affirm that a man who is unhappy con- 
siders life not worth having. Even the unhappy do 
all they can to preserve their lives ; so that existence 
is recognized as a good. Even those who commit 
suicide do not believe that they are ceasing to exist: 
the majority seek repose, escape from their misery. 

Everywhere he insists upon the essential dignity 
of human nature. The soul, even in its sins, is a 
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thousand times more excellent than the best and 
most beautiful things in the world, because it is 
capable of knowing and worshipping God. And thus 
he finds in the condemnation of vice a proof of the 
dignity of man. 

He points out, in conclusion, our inability to 
judge of the whole tendency of human life, from the 
fact that we are forced to consider it in detail, 
and from the point of view of the transient moments 
of our own life. We complain that these earthly 
things pass away, forgetting that their existence and 
the ends which they subserve are dependent upon 
the will of Him who created them. We might as 
well occupy ourselves with the details of words and 
syllables in conversation, and forget the discourse to 
which they contribute. 

His first work, wholly composed at Hippo, against 
the Manichzans, ‘ Of the Usefulness of Believing,’ 
(De Urtilitate Credendi), was written in 392. It was 
addressed to his friend Honoratus, with the hope of 
bringing him back from the errors of Manicheism, 
into which he had been led by Augustine himself. 
In this treatise he points out that the principle of 
faith, which was so greatly derided by the Mani- 
cheeans, is the very principle of life, being involved 
in the relation of children to parents, and in all the 
intercourse of human life. To destroy faith would be 
to destroy the most sacred bond of human life. We 
are not told of the effect of this work on Honoratus. 

This was followed by his book ‘On the Two 
Souls’ (De Duabus Animabus). The point of the 
work is announced in the title. The question is dis- 
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cussed as to the origin of the world and man being 
monistic or dualistic, and Augustine, as usual, main. 
tains the doctrine that evil is no true substance, but 
only the privation of good ; and therefore is not to 
be referred to the causality of God. On the contrary, 
it has its origin in the free-will of man. The teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture on flesh and spirit is not 
to be understood as referring to two opposite sub- 
stances, but as speaking of the will of man deterio- 
rated by sin. 

These writings were followed by a public contro- 
versy with a Manichean presbyter of Hippo, named 
Fortunatus. The contest was provoked by the 
Catholics, who, as the stronger party, and as confiding 
in the superior power of Augustine, desired by this 
means to put an end to Manicheism. The contro- 
versy was afterwards published under the title of 
Disputatio contra Fortunatum. It lasted two days, 
and as its result, Fortunatus left Hippo and returned 
no more, whether conscious of his inability to main- 
tain his opinions, or awed by the influence of Au- 
gustine, backed as it was by the enthusiasm of his 
people. 

So far we have followed the warfare of Augus- 
tine against the Manichzans during his presbyterate. 
As bishop, he was bound still more earnestly to 
maintain the faith against error. His power, too, 
seems to have been growing, and he resolved to make 
a last effort to exterminate the heresy at Hippo. He 
had driven away their leader, and now he challenged 
one of their Elect, named Felix, who had recently 
come to Hippo, either to defend his opinions in 
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public or to leave the town (404). At first Felix 
endeavoured to avoid the controversy. When that 
was impossible, he tried to keep in the background 
the tenets of his sect, and simply to criticize the 
teaching of the Church. But Augustine would not 
allow this subterfuge. He provided himself with the 
‘Fundamental Letter’ of Mani, a kind of Mani- 
cheean Gospel,! in which their opinions are set forth 
by their founder. The end of the controversy was 
that Felix joined Augustine in anathematizing the 
errors of the sect to which he had belonged ; but it 
must remain more than doubtful whether his abjura- 
tion was the result of conviction or was merely a 
means of escaping banishment. After this Augustine 
wrote two other treatises on the same subject, ‘On 
the Nature of Good’ and ‘ Against Secundinus.’ 
There were, however, two treatises of chief im- 
portance in this controversy, written four or five years 
before his disputation with Felix, on which it is neces- 
sary to say something more at large. ‘The first is his 
‘Reply to the Fundamental Epistle of Manichzeus’ 
(Contra Epistolam Manicheit quam vocant Funda- 
mentt), the other, his ‘Reply to Faustus’ (Contra 
faustum). The former of these was intended to be 
a complete refutation of the fundamental doctrines 
of Manicheeism, as stated by its originator. It was 
“never completed ; but the part which was written is 
of deep interest, and is characterized by a spirit of 
kindly sympathy with those whose errors the writer 
was condemning. “Let those,” he exclaims, “ treat 
“you angrily who know not the labour necessary to find 
1 Believed to be the work of Mani. 
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truth, and the amount of caution required to avoid 
eIeOUrs 6 os Let those treat you angrily who know 
not with what sighs and groans the least particle of 
the knowledge of God is obtained. And, last of all, 
let those treat you angrily who have never been led 
astray in the same way that they see that you are. 
For my part, I—who, after much and long-continued 
bewilderment, attained at last to the discovery of the 
simpie truth; who, unhappy that I was, barely suc- 
ceeded, by God’s help, in refuting the vain notions of 
my mind, gathered from theories and false doctrines 
of various kinds ; who so late sought the cure of my 
mental obscuration, in compliance with the call and 
tender persuasion of the all-merciful Physician, ... 
—I can on no account treat you angrily; for I must 
bear with you now as formerly I had to bear with 
myself, and I must be as patient towards you as my 
associates were with me, when I went madly and 
blindly astray in your belief.” 1 

It was in this spirit that Augustine undertook the 
work of controversy: it can hardly be asserted that 
in all cases he maintained the same tone, and used 
only the weapons of conviction and persuasion, It 
may be mentioned that it is in this fragment that we 
meet with the statement of Augustine of the various 
reasons by which he was kept in the Catholic 
Church ;? and the still more famous words, that he 
would not believe the gospel, if he were not induced 
by the authority of the Catholic Church.3 

LOS, Eee os aes UVs 

3 «Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholics 
ecclesize commoveret auctoritas.”—S. vi. 

Haz 
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The points in dispute between the Manichzeans 
and the Catholics were five in number :—1. Whether 
faith or knowledge is the way to holiness. 2. What 
is evil—its nature, possibility, and reality. 3. The 
nature of free-will, with special regard to the possi- 
bility of evil. 4. The compatibility of the free-will of 
man with the foreknowledge of God. 5. The com- 
patibility of evil with the idea of a Divine providence. 
It would be interesting to draw out, in detail, the 
arguments employed on these subjects by the 
Manicheans on the one hand and St. Augustine 
on the other! ; but it will fall in better with our pre- 
sent purpose further to give simply a somewhat full 
account of the greatest of his writings on this sub- 
ject, his work against Faustus. 

This was the same Faustus with whom Augustine 
had an interview, hardly a controversy, before he left 
the Manichzean sect. It will be remembered that 
he spoke of him with something like respect in the 
‘Confessions.’ There is some apparent discrepancy 
between the account there given and some of the 
statements in this treatise. It can, however, be only 
apparent, as the two books were composed quite 
close together. In the beginning of the Reply 
Augustine speaks of him as “ eloquent and clever.” 

Nearly the whole of the thirty-three books some 
of them very short—of this treatise are taken up 
with a defence of the Old Testament, which was 


* This has been done at considerable length by Bohringer, in 
the work quoted (2nd edition), pp. 101-141. 

? The whole work fills over 400 8vo. pages in the English 
translation (T. & T. Clark). 
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the peculiar object of attack on the part of the 
Manicheeans, as being so entirely at variance with 
their theories of the origin and progress of the world ; 
but incidentally the Incarnation, the two supposed 
eternal principles of Mani, the origin of evil, and 
other points of difference are discussed. We will 
make such a selection as may best enable the reader 
to understand the point of view and the method of 
both men. 

“ Faustus,” says Augustine, “published a volume 
against the true Christian faith and the doctrine of 
the Church. A copy reached us, and was read by 
the brethren, who called for an answer from me, as 
part of the service of love which I owe to them. Now, 
therefore, I undertake the task, that all my readers 
may see that acuteness of mind and elegance of style 
are of no use toa man unless the Lord directs his 
steps. . . . . I will give the opinions of Faustus as if 
stated by himself, and mine as if in reply to them.” 

He represents Faustus as beginning by offering 
“brief and pointed replies to the captious objections 
of our adversaries,” whom he calls Judaizers and 
semi-Christians. Augustine retorts by calling the 
Manichezans pseudo-Christians. “Do I believe the 
Gospel?” asks Faustus. “Certainly ; but it does not 
follow that, because we believe the Gospel, we must 
therefore believe that Christ was born ;” and he inti- 
mates that he does not believe in the generations or 
genealogies. “‘ What, then,” replies Augustine, “ will 
you answer the Apostle, when he says, ‘ Remember 
that Christ Jesus rose from the dead, of the seed of 
David, according to my gospel?’ You surely are 
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ignorant, or pretend to be ignorant, what the gospel 
is. You use the word, not as the Apostle teaches, 
but as suits your own errors.” 

He then refers to their form of the Gnostic notion 
of GEons. “ Your learned men,” he says, “ dress up 
for our benefit some wonderful First Man, who came 
down from the race of light to war with the race of 
darkness, armed with his waters against the waters of 
the enemy, with his fire against their fire, with his 
winds against their winds..... Jesus Christ, ac- 
cordingly, is the son of this First Man. Truth 
springs, forsooth, from your fiction. .... But our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the true and truthful son of God, 
the true and truthful son of man, both of which He 
testifies of Himself, derived the eternity of His God- 
head from true God, and His Incarnation from true 
man. Your First Man is not the first man of the 
Apostles jack. are The first man of the earth, earthy, is 
Adam, who was made of dust. ‘The second man 
from heaven, heavenly, is the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ Do I believe in the Incarnation?” asks Faustus 
again (B. i.). ‘‘ For my part, this is the very thing 
I long tried to persuade myself of, that God was 
born ; but the discrepancy in the genealogies of Luke 
and Matthew stumbled me, as I knew not which to 
follow.” St. Augustine replies that there is no con- 
tradiction, as the one evangelist gives the genealogy 
of Joseph, the other of Mary. As regards his remark 
about God being born, Augustine replies :—“ As if we 
believed that the divine nature came from the womb of 
awoman. Have I not just quoted the testimony of the 
Apostle, speaking of the Jews: ‘these are the fathers, 
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and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, 
Who is God over all, blessed for ever.’” And he 
goes on to show that the nature which was born was 
that human nature in which He afterwards suffered. 
Incidentally he derides their notion that Christ is. 
mixed up with all earthly things, and is “liberated” 
by the teeth and stomach of man when food is eaten 
and digested. 

“Do I believe the Gospel?” asks Faustus, and 
the passage which follows is a very remarkable one. 
(Bk. v.) St. Augustine afterwards accuses Faustus of 
self-righteousness, and hints that his luxuriousness of 
life was rather notorious. But he does not bring any 
charge of insincerity against him, so that we may 
fairly reconcile these passages with his statements in 
the ‘Confessions.’ ‘ You ask me,” continues Faustus, 
“if I believe it, though my obedience to its com- 
mands shows that I do. I should rather ask you if 
you believe it, since you give no proof of your belief. 
I have left my father, mother, wife, and children, and 
all else that the Gospel requires; and do you ask if 
I believe the Gospel? Perhaps you do not know 
what is called the Gospel.» The Gospel is nothing 
else than the preaching and the precept of Christ. I 
have parted with all gold and silver, and have left off 
carrying money in my purse ; content with daily food; 
without anxiety for to-morrow; and without solicitude 
about how I shall be fed, or wherewithal I shall be 
clothed: and do you ask if I believe the Gospel? 
You see in me the blessings of the Gospel; and do 
you ask me if I believe the Gospel? You see me 
pure, meek, a peacemaker, pure in heart, mourning, 
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hungering, thirsting, bearing persecutions and enmity 
for righteousness’ sake ; anddo you doubt my belief 
in the Gospel ?” 

And then he proceeds to say that his disbelief of 
the Incarnation is not disbelief of the Gospel, nor to 
inveigh against the notion that faith has saving power, 
when Christ places the greatest stress upon obedience. 

Augustine replies, that obedience without faith is 
not true obedience, that the highest selfsacrifice is of 
no value apart from charity; and that true charity is 
necessarily connected with faith, quoting St. Paul: 
‘“‘Now the end of the commandment is charity, out of 
a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned.” 

As regards the voluntary poverty of the Mani- 
cheeans, he shows himself a little sceptical. ‘Is it 
true,” he asks, ‘‘as Faustus says, that you have no 
money in your purses? He means, probably, that 
your money is in boxes and bags; nor would we 
blame you for this, if you did not profess one thing 
and practise another.” And then he speaks of the 
self-applauding language of Faustus as that “ of over- 
weening arrogance,” and as having “the fever of 
heresy in it.” But he asks, “ How can I see him to 
be poor in spirit, when he is so proud as to believe 
that his own soul is God, and is not ashamed to 
speak of God as in bondage? How can I see him 
meek, when he affronts all the authority of the evan- 
gelists rather than believe?” and so on through the 
other beatitudes. 

As to the sufferings which they endure, he cannot 
accept this as a proof of their righteousness. “If 
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people are just according to the amount of their 
sufferings, atrocious criminals of all kinds suffer much 
more than you.” “And certainly,” he adds, “the 
Church has her martyrs, who have suffered far more 
for confessing the Incarnate God than the Mani- 
cheans for denying Him.” 

With respect to the “evangelical precepts of pecu- 
liar sublimity” which they professed to obey, he says 
they “are really obeyed by multitudes in our com- 
munion.” Many had chosen the state of celibacy, 
many had voluntarily given up either a part or the 
whole of their property, many practised fasting to an 
incredible extent. Even in these outward things the 
Manicheans were inferior to the Catholics. 

Ever and anon throughout the treatise the subject 
of the Old Testament comes up. ‘You ask if I 
believe the Old Testament,” says Faustus. “Of 
course not,” he goes on, “for I do not keep its 
precepts. Neither, I imagine, do you.” He rejects 
Sabbaths, sacrifices, and all the particular precepts of 
the Mosaic law. Nay, he regards their use in any 
age as wrong and hurtful. Sacrifices he looked upon 
as murderous. St. Augustine replies that many of 
the objections of Faustus to the law of Moses were 
applicable to their own practices. For instance, they 
take their knives and go into the garden “to get 
food by murdering vegetables. .... For if cutting 
plants is not murder, why are you afraid to do it? 
And yet, if the plants are murdered, what becomes of 
the life which is to obtain release and restoration 
from your mastication and digestion ?” 

Further on, he asks: “If you will not eat fiesh, 
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why should you not slay animals in sacrifice to your 
God, in order that their souls, which you hold to be 
not only human, but the members of God Himself, 
may be released from the confinement of flesh, and 
be saved from returning by the efficacy of your 
prayers. . . . Your objection to eating flesh will be 
that you cannot eat animals alive, and so the opera- 
tion of your stomach will not avail for the liberation 
of their souls. Happy vegetables,” he exclaims, 
“that, torn up with the hand, cut with knives, tortured 
in fire, ground by teeth, yet reach alive the altars of 
your intestines! Unhappy sheep and oxen, that are 
not so tenacious of life, and therefore are refused 
entrance into your bodies !” 

Again they return to the Old Testament. Faustus 
says he does not believe it because he has the New ; 
and again, “if it was allowable for the Apostles, who 
were born under it, to abandon it, much more may I, 
who was not born under it, be excused for not thrust- 
ing myself into it.” 

“ But,” replies Augustine, ‘“‘do you believe St. Paul?” 
“‘Assuredly,” answers Faustus, “I believe the Apostle. 
And yet I do not believe that the Son of God was born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, because I 
do not believe that God’s Apostle could contradict 
himself, and have one opinion about our Lord at one 
time, and another at another. Besides,” he adds, 
“St. Paul says, ‘when I was a child, I understood as 
a child,’ which shows that he sometimes corrected him- 
self: and, moreover, some of those texts are spurious.” 

Augustine replies, “As I said a little ago, when 
these men are beset by clear testimonies of Scripture, 
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and cannot escape from their grasp, they declare that 
the passage is spurious... . . Unable to answer these 
statements of Scripture, they deny their genuineness. 
... As regards the passage from Paul’s Epistle which 
teaches, in opposition to your heresy, that the Son of 
God was born of the seed of David, it is found in all 
the manuscripts of all Churches and in all languages.” 
He then shows that St. Paul had not changed his 
mind, and that there was no contradiction between his 
various statements. 

Further, Augustine points out that St. Paul recog- 
nizes the Old Testament, inasmuch as he regards it 
as preparatory for the New, and considers the advent 
of Christ as the fulfilment of the ancient prophecies. 
And then he proceeds to point out his view of the 
symbolical import of Old Testament history. 

Returning to another aspect of the same subject, 
Faustus says: “ They do not believe Moses on account 
of their love and reverence for Christ. And Moses has 
cursed Christ, for he says, ‘Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.’” “ But,” says Augustine, “ this is 
virtually to accept the crucifixion, which the Mani- 
cheeans denied. If Christ was nailed to a cross, then 
He had a vulnerable and mortal body, which they 
would not admit. But if His wounds were unreal, 
then it is not true that He was fastened to a cross.” 

Then comes the question of the Trinity. “We 
worship,” says Faustus, “ one Deity under the three- 
fold appellation of the Almighty God the Father, and 
His Son Christ, and the Holy Spirit. While these are 
one and the same, we believe also that the Father 
properly dwells in the highest or principal light, which 
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Paul calls ‘light inaccessible,’ and the Son in his 
second or visible light. And-as the Son is Himself 
twofold, according to the Apostle, who speaks of 
Christ as ‘the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
we believe that His power dwells in the sun, and His 
wisdom in the moon. Wealso believe that the Hoiy 
Spirit, the third Majesty, has His seat and His home 
in the whole circle of the atmosphere.” 

Augustine at some length points out the absurdity 
of these notions. How, for instance, if the “Son 
remains inseparably in the Father,” could His wisdom 
and power be the one in the sun and the other in the 
moon ? 

And then he points out that their theory of Ay/e, 
as the creative principle of matter, involves the belief 
of two Gods. Faustus rejoins that it is true they 
believe in two principles; but one they “call God 
and the other Hyle, or, to use common popular 
language, the devil.” “ But,” says Augustine, “‘ when 
you ask for the meaning of Hyle, you find that it is 
an fact another God. If the Manichzeans gave the 
name of Hyle, as the ancients did, to the unformed 
matter which is susceptible of bodily forms, we should 
not accuse them of making two Gods. But it is pure 
folly and madness to give to matter the power of 
forming bodies, and to deny that what has this power 
as God.” 

Incidentally he touches again upon the nature of 
evil as the perversion of the will, and goes on to de- 
fend the patriarchs as living under a different dispen- 
sation, and therefore not bound by the conditions of 
our life. But at last he points out that it is of no use 
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arguing with those who, while they profess to reject 
the Old Testament in favour of the New, refuse to be 
bound by the plain statements of the latter, declaring 
them to be spurious whenever they are at variance 
with their own opinions. “What writings,” he asks, 
“can have authority, if those of the Evangelists and 
Apostles have none? Of what book shall we be sure, 
if the letters of Apostles, published by them, accepted 
by the Church, spread abroad throughout all nations, 
have their origin questioned?” As for pretended con- 
tradictions between the Evangelists, he remarks that 
“diverse narratives are not necessarily contradictory. 
Matthew and Luke, John and Mark, complete each 
other, but never contradict each other.” 

“T close,” he remarks, in concluding, “‘ with a word 
of counsel to you who are implicated in those shock- 
ing and damnable errors, that, if you acknowledge 
the supreme authority of Scripture, you should recog- 
nize that authority which, from the time of Christ 
Himself, through the ministry of His Apostles, and 
through a regular succession of bishops in the seats 
of the Apostles, has been preserved to our own day 
throughout the whole world, with a reputation known 
to all. There the Old Testament, too, has its diffi- 
culties solved and its predictions fulfilled. . . . You 
may at least,” he concludes, “be referred to the natural 
conviction of every human mind, unless it is cor- 
rupted by error, of the perfect unchangeableness and 
incorruptibility of the nature and substance of God. 
Admit this, or believe it, and you will no longer be 
Manichzans, so that, in course of time, you may 
become Catholics.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DONATIST CONTROVERSY 


Donatism—Its origin—Persecution of Diocletian—Traditors 
—Fanaticism and moderation—Mensurius and Czecilian— 
Felix of Aptunga — Majorinus — Donatus — Constantine 
appealed to—Pope Melchiades—Synod of Arles—Perse- 
cution—The Circumcellions—Efforts of Constans—Julian 
—Donatist schisms—Augustine assails the Donatists— 
Letter to Maximin—Psalm—Proculeian—F ortunius—Par- 
menian—Book ‘On Baptism ’—Petilian—‘ On the Unity 
of the Church’—Cresconius—Councils at Carthage (401, 
403, 404)—Conference of 411—Last writings on Donatism. 


Tue Donatist controversy! began while the Mani- 
cheean was still proceeding. It was one which Augus- 
tine could not in any way avoid, since the schism by 
which it was occasioned had torn the African Church 
to pieces. It was the conflict of Catholicism with 
Separatism, and with a separatism which still went on 
splitting up into new sects and parties. 

The origin of Donatism is to be referred to the 
persecution of Diocletian, which broke out in 303. 
By the decree of this Emperor more strenuous mea- 
sures were to be taken against the Christians, and 
among other instructions to the public officers, they 
were required to search for the sacred books of the 
Christians, to threaten the punishment of death to 


* On this subject see Neander, iii. 258 ff.; Bohringer, 
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those who withheld them, and to burn them when 
they were delivered up. 

Naturally enough, there were many who failed in 
constancy, and these were called Z7aditores, delivering 
up the books. Others were suspected of having done 
so who were innocent. Some escaped by concealing 
the sacred records and giving up heretical works, and, 
in some cases, books which were not even on the 
subject of religion, in place of those which were 
demanded. Others there were who seemed eager to 
gain the honour of martyrdom, some of them carried 
away by the enthusiasm provoked by persecution, and 
others hoping to patch up or cloak a blemished life 
by acts of excessive devotion. Of these there were 
many, and the honours paid to them by their fellow- 
Christians, and the kindness shown to them while they 
were in prison, tended to increase their numbers and 
to lower the character of the self-sacrifice involved 
in their confession. 

There were many wise and devout men who were 
strongly opposed to this fanaticism, as being most 
injurious to the Church, and hurtful to those whom 
it possessed. Among these moderate men Mensurius, 
Bishop of Carthage, and his Archdeacon, Ceecilian, 
stood prominent. Mensurius saw clearly that much 
of the prevailing passion for martyrdom was the result 
of mere fanaticism or even of knavery ; and he could 
not bear that these self-made martyrs should be 
encouraged in their delusion and in their work of 
deceiving others, to say nothing of the evil effects 
produced by such conduct on those who were with- 
out. It seemed, at least, a needless extravagance for 
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men to ceme forward and declare that they had books 
at home and refuse to surrender them, when no one 
was molesting or asking them; and Mensurius not 
only set his face against this, by ordering all copies of 
the Scriptures to be removed from places which were 
likely to be searched, but discouraged and, as far as 
possible, prevented the paying of honour to those in 
prison, who, by their own acts, had ca persecution 
upon themselves. 

Such measures provoked the highest resentment on 
the part of the fanatical party; and they began to 
accuse him of having himself delivered up the sacred 
writings. They said that he had only pretended that 
the books given up were heretical, and, besides, that 
it was not lawful thus to deceive. And they further 
accused him of harshness and violence in hindering 
people from showing honour to the confessors in 
prison. 

Among the prominent members of the fanatical 
party at Carthage was a rich and bigoted Spanish lady, 
a widow named Lucilla, who had been rebuked by 
Cecilian, under the instructions of Mensurius, for her 
superstitious practices, and who, in revenge, set in 
motion against the Bishop all the power and in- 
fluence which she commanded through her wealth. A 
schism in the Church seemed to be imminent, when 
Mensurius suddenly died. 

The head of the fanatics was Secundus, Bishop of 
Tigisis, Primate of Numidia. He had protested 
against the measures taken by Mensurius, alleging 
that all those who sacrificed their lives rather than 
give up the sacred books, whether they were chal- 
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lenged to do so or not, deserved the honour of 
martyrdom. An opportunity was soon after afforded 
for his interfering in the affairs of the Church of Car- 
thage. On the death of Mensurius, Archdeacon 
Ceecilian was chosen bishop in his room, and was 
consecrated by Felix, Bishop of Aptunga. The op- 
posite party, headed by Lucilla and by many pres- 
byters of Carthage, who were jealous of Ceecilian, 
and resented his elevation to the episcopate, appealed 
to the Numidian bishops, with Secundus at their head, 
to set aside the appointment. These asserted that 
they came of their own accord. In any case, they 
appeared at Carthage and complained that Ceecilian 
had been elected without the consent of the Numi- 
dian bishops, and that he had been consecrated by 
Felix, who was a Traditor. 

To the first of these objections it was answered 
that it had not been customary to obtain the consent 
of the Bishops of Numidia. The second was more 
serious. There had been growing up in the African 
Church a notion that the unworthiness of the minister 
destroyed the validity of his official acts. St. Cyprian, 
by insisting upon the rebaptism of those who had 
been baptized by heretics, had given currency to this 
notion, and it was an accepted truth with the extreme 
party which was now opposed to Cecilian. 

The latter did not admit the truth of the charge ; 
but, to put an end to dissension, offered to be re- 
consecrated by the Numidian bishops. To this they 
replied by bringing the same charges against himself 
and his predecessor Mensurius. They further pro- 
ceeded to consecrate, in his place, Majorinus, a 
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favourite of Lucilla. He did not long enjoy the 
office ; for he died in 315, and Donatus was chosen 
in his place. 

This man, who gave its name to the schism, was 
of no ordinary power and influence. From his fol- 
lowers, who, to distinguish themselves from the 
Catholics, called themselves Pars Donati, he received, 
and not altogether undeservedly, the title of “Great.” 
He became at once “the head and soul of the sect. 
And he was well suited to stand at the head of a 
party, being a man of fiery, untutored eloquence, of 
great firmness of principle, and of great energy of 
action.” | His party became the African ‘“ National 
Party,” the field and the period being alike favourable 
to the dissemination of their opinions. 

The Emperor Constantine, both on political and 
on ecclesiastical grounds, had set himself against 
this party, as troubling the peace and breaking the 
unity of the Church. In the very first laws which 
he passed, he excluded the Donatists from the pri- 
vileges which he then conferred upon the Catholics. 
The party of Majorinus protested against this ap- 
parent violation of the announced principles of 
religious liberty, and requested the Emperor to name 
judges from Gaul, in which province Constantine was 
residing, who should inquire into the nature of the 
controversy. ‘The Emperor directed that Melchiades, 
Bishop of Rome, with five Gallican bishops, 
should hear the case, and that Ceecilian should ap- 
pear before them, with ten bishops from each of the 
African parties. 


1 Neander, 
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The trial was held in 313. The charges against 
Ceecilian were put forward by Donatus, at that time 
Bishop of Casz Nigra in Numidia. They were 
found to be unproved, and Donatus himself was 
pronounced guilty of various offences against the 
laws of the Church; but the Donatists were dealt 
with as tenderly as possible. Where two bishops had 
been consecrated to one Church, the senior, to which- 
ever party he belonged, was to retain his place, and 
was to be succeeded by the other. 

The Donatists appealed against the decision to 
the Emperor, by whom it had been confirmed, where- 
upon Constantine directed that the charges against 
Felix of Aptunga should be heard at a Synod held at 
Arles in 314. The result was the same. Felix was 
acquitted, and the Donatists condemned. The Synod 
also passed canons specially directed against the pro- 
ceedings and opinions of the party. By the eighth it 
was laid down that baptism which had been adminis- 
tered in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, should not be repeated ; and by the thir- 
teenth, that no one was to be regarded as a Traditor, 
unless there were public documents to support the 
accusation ; and further, that an ordination should not 
be invalid, even if celebrated by a Traditor bishop.! 

To the astonishment of the Emperor, the party of 
Donatus appealed to him against the decision of an 
ecclesiastical synod. Yet he accepted the appeal, 
and heard the representatives of the two parties at 
Milan in 316. The result was again in favour of 

1\Hefele, ‘History of Councils’ (English translation), vol. i. 
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Ceecilian ; and now the Emperor seems to have lost 
patience with the appealing party, and determined to 
take more rigorous measures against them. They were 
henceforth treated as law-breakers, and deprived of 
their churches and places of meeting. But this only 
fanned the flame of their fanaticism. Donatus, who 
had about a year before succeeded Majorinus, proved 
himself an able leader, and by his personal influence 
drew many over to his side. 

When Ursacius, a Count of the Empire, began to use 
force in carrying out the imperial decrees, he found 
the Donatists prepared to meet him with his own 
weapons. Belonging to their party there was a band 
of fanatical ascetics, called Circumcellions, from their 
wandering about among the huts of the peasantry,! 
who supported themselves by begging. They styled 
themselves the champions of God, the sacred host, 
and the like. They neglected all useful work, Augus- 
tine says, and utterly regardless of their own life, they 
had no care for that of others. They attacked the 
idols of the Pagans and the churches of the Catholics 
alike, eager by any means to win what they conceived 
to be the martyr’s crown. 

Constantine came to understand that persecution 
only aggravated the evil, and as early as 317 he sent 
arescript to the North African Churches, declaring 
that in this matter they must seek help from God 
alone, and exhorting them to abstain from retaliating 
upon the Circumcellions the wrongs which they 
suffered from them. Finally he granted the Donatists 


* “Circumcelliones dict’ quia circum cellas vagantur.”— 
Aug. in Ps, cxxxii, 
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full liberty to act according to their own convictions, 
declaring that this was a matter which belonged to 
God. So thoroughly did Constantine carry out his 
professions of clemency that, on one occasion, when 
the Circumcellions demolished a church which he 
had caused to be erected for the Catholics at Constan- 
tina, he ordered it to be rebuilt at his own expense, 
and demanded no indemnification of the Donatists. 

At the death of Constantine in 337, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Constans, who endeavoured to carry 
out his father’s later policy, and caused money to be 
distributed among the poor of the sect, hoping by 
this means to conciliate them. But the bait was too 
visible, and their bishops only excited them to more 
determined resistance. Again persecution was tried. 
The Donatists were deprived of their churches and 
set upon by the soldiers while assembled for public 
worship. The spirit of fanaticism awoke more power- 
fully than ever: those who fell in the persecution 
were honoured as martyrs. 

But the most furious persecution began in 347. 
At first the imperial Commissaries went throughout 
North Africa, distributing money to the poor in the 
name of the Emperor, making costly gifts to the 
churches, and at the same time entreating the separa- 
tists not to destroy the unity of the Church. The 
object of these efforts was too evident. Donatus 
met the officer with the question: “ What has the 
Emperor to do with the Church?” Donatism had 
entered into a new phase. ‘Thirty years before it had 
appealed from the Synod of Arles to the Emperor, 
now it declared that the Church ought to be free 
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“from state patronage and control.” Persecution 
followed, and then fresh outbursts of fanaticism, until 
the extreme measure was taken of banishing the most 
eminent bishops of the party. 

When Julian became Emperor in 361, the Donatist 
bishops petitioned him to rescind the decrees which 
had been issued against them. Julian very willingly 
reinstated them in possession of their churches, when 
they made fresh exhibitions of their fanaticism by the 
manner in which they professed to purify the buildings 
which they said had been defiled by being in possession 
of the Catholics. They dashed the sacred utensils 
in pieces, painted over the walls of the churches, 
and removed or polished down or burnt the altars. 

At this time the Donatists were much more nume- 
rous in North Africa than the Catholics. The confu- 
sion became greater by their splitting into factions 
among themselves. Donatus was dead, and had been 
succeeded ‘by Parmenian as Bishop of Carthage. 
After him came Primian, about 392. It would ap- 
pear that he was not sufficiently rigorous to satisfy 
his own sect, and an opposition party sprang up, 
headed by the Deacon Maximian, a distant relation 
of Donatus. These new Donatists brought against 
the old sect precisely the same charges which they 
had made against the Catholics. They were lukewarm, 
indifferent, polluted by the admixture of ungodly 
men. ‘The old Donatists did not hesitate to invoke 
the temporal powers, whose interference they depre- 
cated at other times. They gave up another of their 
theories by allowing the followers of Maximian to enter 
their communion without being rebaptized. 
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It was at this time that Augustine came forth in all 
his strength to do battle with this terrible enemy of that 
catholicity which he loved with such devotion. When 
he was ordained priest in the year 392 the schism 
had desolated the African Church for eighty years. 
The questions, as we have seen, which were in dis- 
pute, had reference to the nature of the Church, its 
relations to the State, and incidentally to the validity, 
particularly of baptism and of ordination, and gene- 
rally of all ecclesiastical acts performed by unworthy 
ministers. It was a matter of course and of neces- 
sity that Augustine should address himself to these 
questions. 

When Augustine came to Hippo, the majority of the 
Christians there were Donatists. Instead of promoting 
the purity of the Church, this schism was making all 
discipline impossible. If any members of the Catholic 
Church were reprimanded by their superiors, they 
threatened to desert, or actually passed over to the 
Donatists. It became obvious to Augustine that for 
the purity of the Church he must attack this schism. 
He carried on the controversy with the greatest energy, 
preaching and writing against the prevalent errors, 
and holding conferences with the leaders on the points 
of difference by which they were separated. From 
beginning to end, almost always the spirit which he 
displayed was admirable. He argued with them, 
pleaded with them in a tone of ardent affection, and 
as far as possible discouraged persecution. Here, as 
in his controversies with the Manichzeans, Augustine 
remembered the dark and devious ways through which 
he had himself been led to the light of truth ; and 
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he ever manifested a true and deep sympathy with 
those whom he regarded as involved in error. 

His first letter against the Donatists was addressed 
(in 392) to Maximin, Donatist Bishop of Sinitis, which 
lies between Hippo and Carthage. He reproaches 
him,with having re-baptized a Catholic deacon; an 
act, he said, which violated a fundamental principle 
of the faith. The Jews who saw the Lord: Jesus 
hanging on the Cross did not venture*to rend His 
robe; but Christians, who believe that He is seated 
at the right hand or God, do not hesitate to annihi- 
late His sacrament! Maximin afterwards became a 
Catholic. Next year Augustine wrote his first work 
against the Donatists, a psalm in prose. 

When Augustine was raised to the Episcopate in 396, 
Proculeian was Donatist Bishop of Hippo. Augustine 
heard from Evodius that the aged Proculeian wished to 
confer with him on the subject of their differences, 
and he hoped much from the blameless and venerable 
character of the man. He therefore addressed to the 
Donatist an earnest but respectful letter, entreating him 
to consider the evils of division, and to meet him and 
discuss the question. Proculeian drew back when 
the offer was made, and it came to nothing. 

With Fortunius, Bishop of Tubursis, he was somewhat 
more fortunate. Passing through that town Augustine 
visited the bishop (398), and held a controversy with 
him, which was conducted with great moderation on 
both sides ; but the people, hearing what was going on, 
came noisily and tumultuously to the conference, so 
that it was necessary to postpone the further consider- 
ation of the subject, and this never took place. 
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We have already mentioned Parmenian, the suc- 
cessor of Donatus. He had written a letter, which 
was held in great estimation by his followers, to a 
certain Tichonius, a Donatist, who asserted that the 
Church extended throughout the world. Parmenian 
gave an account of the origin of the Donatist move- 
ment, pointing out his own view of' the fall of the 
Catholics, and the duty of separation from them. 
The Church, he said, was not intended to be spread 
over the whole earth, and a Church which claimed to 
Le so could not be the true one. 

St. Augustine replied, following point by point the 
writing of Parmenian. “The Saviour,” he said, “has 
purchased all mankind with His blood, and everywhere 
He has planted His Church. The persecutions en- 
dured by the Donatists could not-by themselves prove 
that these were the true Church ; for our Lord had 
pronounced those blessed who ‘were persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.’” He then proceeds to consider 
the true meaning of texts which they misinterpreted ; 
and in the last book he points out that our Lord did 
not intend that His Church on earth should consist 
only of holy men, as He had said that the tares and 
wheat should both grow together until the harvest. 

It was about the same time, A.D. 400, probably the 
same year in which he completed his ‘Confessions’ and 
his work against Faustus, that Augustine composed 
his seven books ‘On Baptism,’ against the Donatists. 
It is one of his most important works on this contro- 
versy. Augustine asserted that the grace of baptism 
is not dependent upon the character of the minister, 
and when the Donatists twitted the Catholics with 
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the fact that they accepted schismatical baptism while 
the Donatists rejected theirs, Augustine replied that 
it was not their baptism which the Catholics received, 
but that of God and the Church. With regard to St. 
Cyprian, whose authority was often invoked by the 
separatists, he pointed out that, while Cyprian may 
have been partly mistaken, his error was widely 
different from that of the Donatists, since it pro- 
ceeded from his zeal for Catholic unity.» The greater 
part of the book is occupied in refuting the mistakes 
made by St. Cyprian ; but throughout the whole com- 
position the writer never fails in loving reverence 
towards the great bishop and martyr whose opinions 
he ventures to criticize. These writings, we are 
told, produced a great effect upon Catholics and 
Donatists. 

About the same time Petilian, a Donatist bishop, 
wrote a letter to the presbyters of his diocese, attack- 
ing the Catholics with great violence. ‘This was the 
occasion of one of Augustine’s most important writings 
on the controversy, his answer to Petilian. The first 
two books of this treatise were addressed to Catholics; 
but Petilian rightly regarded them as demanding an 
answer from himself, which he was not slow to pro- 
duce. In this new letter he indulged in the grossest 
attacks upon Augustine, bringing up his past life and 
his Manichzean errors, adding to the undeniable facts 
many exaggerations, perversions, and falsifications of 
the truth. St. Augustine’s reply, which is contained 
in the third book of his treatise, is, in all respects, 
worthy of himself. He declares that he will not 
answer his antagonist with railing for railing, ‘in 
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which case,” he says, “what should we be but two 
evil speakers, so that those who read our words would 
either preserve their self-respect by throwing us aside 
with abhorrence, or eagerly devour what we wrote to 
gratify their malice?” In the midst of this contro- 
versy he composed his beok on the ‘ Unity of the 
Church,’ 402, and shortly afterwards published his 
reply to Cresconius, a Donatist Grammarian, written 
In 406. 

Meanwhile the controversy, which was thus carried 
on between individual members of the rival com- 
munions, was passing on to a more public stage. 
It became evident that some serious attempt at re- 
conciliation ought to be made, if the African Church 
was to be preserved from disintegration. The Catholics 
determined to use the greatest possible leniency to- 
wards the separatists, and to offer them every induce- 
ment to return to the unity of the Church. A council 
held at Carthage in the year 401 (known as the Sixth 
Council of Carthage) decided that the greatest gen- 
tleness should be used towards the Donatists, and 
that their clergy might retain their posts. A more - 
serious effort was made in the Synod held in 403, by 
which the Donatists were invited to choose delegates 
to discuss the points of difference with deputies 
chosen by the Catholics. Whether the separatists 
were irritated by the tone of superiority assumed by 
the Catholics, or felt that they met on unequal ground 
so long as their opponents had the support of the 
State, they declined to accept the invitation, and even 
proceeded to greater excesses, the Circumcellions 
again attacking Catholic bishops and churches, in 
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some cases maltreating the clergy when discharging 
their ecclesiastical duties. 

It is no matter of surprise that the Catholics were 
driven to take more rigorous measures. In the ninth 
Council of Carthage (404) they appealed to the 
Emperor Honorius, telling him of the violence prac- 
tised by the Donatists, and asking him to put in force 
the penal laws against them. Augustine and severai 
others opposed this course, declaring that they must 
conquer by the word of truth alone, as violence would 
only make men hypocritical. 

It has been charged against Augustine that he 
advocated persecution, and it is clear to any one who 
reads his writings that he wavered on the subject. 
His own inclinations and convictions were altogether 
on the side of toleration. On the other hand, he 
undoubtedly justifies the employment of force. It 
would, however, be an entire mistake to regard the 
Donatists as the advocates of liberty, and their great 
opponent as its enemy. It could be retorted with per- 
fect truth that they not only used the greatest violence 
towards the Catholics, but even called in the secular 
power against the separatists from their own schis- 
matical communion. If they advocated the freedom 
of the Church from the control of the State, it was 
simply because they knew that the State was opposed 
to them. It is probable, it is almost certain, that 
religious liberty had in those days no greater friend 
than Augustine. His personal character, his deepest 
convictions, his own past history, all inclined him to 
use the weapons of truth and love rather than thoss 
of the arm of flesh. It he defended the lawfulness 
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of using force, there was probably no man aiive in 
his age who would not have done the same, and 
who would not have employed force against his 
adversaries. 

Under the influence of Augustine, the Council de- 
cided that the penal laws should be enforced with 
certain modifications, one of the chief alleviations 
being that the penalties should be inflicted only in 
those dioceses in which the Catholics had suffered 
violence at the hands of the Donatists. If further 
measures were taken, the separatists had chiefly 
themselves to blame. And it was on account of the 
complaints of individuals who had suffered from them 
that the Emperor Honorius and his-minister Stilicho, 
in 405, put forth enactments against them more 
severe than the Council had required. 

These proceedings were attended by different 
effects. The weaker gave way, the stronger were 
driven to greater extremes. The Catholics did all 
in their power to reconcile those who were willing to 
return ; but the violence of the others drove even the 
mildest of the Catholics to acquiesce in the enforce- 
ment of the harsher laws. After the death of Stilicho 
(408) and his successor (409) the penal laws were 
relaxed, and Donatism broke out afresh. 

The Catholic bishops had long been desiring an 
opportunity of holding a conference with the Donatists, 
and it happened that, in 410, some of the bishops of 
this party, summoned before the civil authorities, had 
‘been led to assert that they would be able to prove 
the truth of their cause if an opportunity were given 
them. This was an opportunity not to be neglected. 
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The Catholics immediately expressed their readiness 
to meet them ; and the Emperor Honorius ordered a 
religious conference to be held between them at 
Carthage in 411. Ifthe Donatist bishops refused the 
conference after these invitations, they were to be held 
as acknowledging their inability to defend their cause. 
If they complied, they were to receive again the 
churches of which they had been deprived. . Flavius 
Marcellinus, a friend of Augustine, was appointed to 
preside and act as judge, as commissary for the 
Emperor. 

It has been said that the whole thing was a mere 
farce, as neither party had the slightest intention of re- 
considering its own position, and neither had much ex- 
pectation of modifying the opinions of the other. The 
offer on the part of the Catholics to surrender their 
sees to the Donatist bishops, in case these should 
gain the victory, probably meant little ; but the same 
could hardly be said of the offer to receive the Dona- 
tist bishops who might return to Catholic unity, and 
allow them to stand on the same level with the 
Catholic bishops. If this were not satisfactory to 
the Christian communities, both were to resign, and 
they were to choose a new bishop. St. Augustine 
preached two sermons before the opening of the con- 
ference, exhorting all to come in the spirit of love, 
and to think more of the peace of the Church than 
of personal victory. 

The bishops assembled at Carthage in May, 411, 
to the number of 286 Catholics, and 278 Donatists ; 
and each side chose seven speakers to represent it. 
Augustine was at the head of the Catholics, Petilian 
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at the head of the Donatists. The imperial Com- 
missary Marceilinus intimated at the opening of the 
conference (June z), that, if in any way they doubted 
his impartiality, they might choose another president, 
Petilian replied: “ It is no business of ours to choose 
another judge, since we did not ask for the first.” 
The Donatists evidently entered into the conference 
with the greatest reluctance. They demurred to the 
whole mode of procedure, and refused to elect their 
seven representatives. At length, after considerable 
waste of time, they consented. They declined to be 
seated “in the absence of their fathers (the absent 
bishops) and with such adversaries, seeing that they 
were commanded not to sit with the wicked” (Ps. xxvi. 
4); whereupon the President ordered his own chair 
to be removed. 

The principal questions had reference to the great 
point of difference, the catholicity of a Church which 
had communion with unworthy members, and, as 
closely connected with it, the matter which had origi- 
nally caused the schism, whether Czecilian and Felix 
of Aptunga, by whom he was consecrated, were 
Traditors or not. Among the Catholic seven were 
Possidius, afterwards the biographer of Augustine, and 
Alypius, his old pupil, now Bishop of Thagaste; but 
these and the others took hardly any part in the con- 
troversy, which was left almost entirely to Augustine. 

The Bishop of Hippo brought up the real point at 
issue by asking the Donatists, where was the Catholic 
Church? Petilian retorted by asking whether he 
acknowledged Cecilian as his father? Augustine 
replied that the father of Catholics was not an earthly 
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one, and that the innocence or guilt of Ceecilian did not 
affect their safety or their hope. He should rejoice 
if Ceecilian were innocent ; but if he were guilty, he 
was in the Church as the goats are in the same pasture 
with the sheep; but surely that was no reason for 
making divisions in the fold. As both agreed that 
there was a true Church on earth, Petilian could not 
deny that the Catholics were in communion with the 
Church everywhere, while they were not. But he 
always broke off from the question of principles to 
the subject of Czecilian. Augustine replied alike to 
the particular point, and to the principle involved in 
it, that the Church on earth was always to consist of 
the evil and the good ; and he proved this statement 
by the authority of Scripture, and by that of St. Cyprian. 
He also pointed out that the Donatists themselves 
had acted on the very same principles in dealing with 
the Maximianists. To this they replied that “one 
cause does not prejudice another cause,nor one person 
another.”! St.Augustine saw the force of the admission 
and replied: “This answer is short, but it is clear 
and precise in favour of the Catholics... . How willing 
we should have been to give mountains of gold to 
draw this answer from the Donatists !” 

They then proceeded to the particular question of 
the guilt or innocence of Ceecilian and Felix, and 
examined the alleged proofs of their having been 
traditors, which, as on former occasions, were found to 
be quite insufficient. After the arguments on both 
sides had been heard, the Bishops retired and awaited 
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the judgement of Marcellinus, the imperial Com- 
missary. It was, on both points, in favour of the 
Catholics. The innocence of Cecilian and Felix 
having been proclaimed, the alleged reason for the 
schism fell to the ground, and the Donatists were 
ordered to give up their churches to the Catholics ; 
but the separatists were to be received back on 
their submission, and they were specially enjoined to 
put an end to the excesses of the Circumcellions. 
The schism had lasted for a century. It was in 
the year 311 that seventy of the separatist bishops 
had condemned Czcilian unheard at Carthage. In 
411 two hundred and seventy Donatist bishops were 
condemned at the same place after being heard. 
It was virtually the end of the controversy. In 
414 the Emperor Honorius authorized the acts of 
the conference by a law of the Empire. The work 
of St. Augustine, in regard to this controversy, was 
almost finished. Soon afterwards he addressed a letter 
to the Donatists, entreating them to accept the deci- 
sions now arrived at and to return to Catholic unity, 
urging upon them their own concessions at the con- 
ference, and showing that they had been forced to 
act upon the.very principle which they condemned 
in the Catholics, by their mode of dealing with their 
own sectarians. Once or twice afterwards he wrote 
to them: he had a discussion with the Donatist Bishop 
of Cesarea, Emeritus (418), and he wrote two letters 
to another bishop, Gaudentius, of Thamugada, who 
had threatened to burn himself and his church 
together, if an attempt were made to deprive him of 
it; but the controversy was substantially at an end. 
H 
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One other proof he gave of his own Christian 
charity and tolerance by interceding on behalf of his 
adversaries when the laws were being put in force 
against them. He reminded Marcellinus that, if he 
was a judge, he was also a Christian, and that, whilst 
the crimes of the Circumcellions demanded punish- 
ment, there were also duties owed to humanity ; and 
that he must treat the Donatists as children to be 
chastised, rather than as enemies to be.exterminated. 
In the same sense he wrote subsequently to the Pro- 
consul Apringius, entreating him to spare the lives of 
some Circumcellions who had committed the greatest 
outrages on some Catholic clergy. 

These efforts were not wholly in vain. Controver- 
sially the Donatists were silenced, or at least refuted. 
Many of them were convinced of the unjustifiable 
character of their schism. Some were driven into 
the Church by persecution. A certain number re- 
mained unreconciled and irreconcilable. When, 
twenty years later, the Arian Vandals descended upon 
Africa, and visited with persecution all confessors of 
the Nicene symbol, whether Catholics or Donatists, . 
the two parties were more and more drawn together 
in face of a common enemy. ‘The schism still 
lingered on in parts of North Africa until the sixth 
century, and in the seventh the Church and the sects 
alike disappeared before the persecutions of the 
Saracens. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


fmportance of the question—Pelagius: his life, character, 
opinions—Cecelestius : his part in the controversy—Pelagius 
and Ccelestius in Carthage—Council at Carthage—Pelagius 
in Palestine—Augustine’s treatise ‘On the Merits and 
Forgiveness of Sins ’—Treatise ‘On the Spirit and the 
Letter’—Timasius and Jacobus—‘ On Nature and Grace,’ 
‘On Man’s Perfection in Righteousness’—Pelagius in 
Palestine—Jerome and Orosius—Council at Jerusalem— 
Council at Diospolis—‘On the Doings of Pelagius *— 
Bishop Innocent of Rome—Condemns Pelagius—Succeeded 
by Zosimus—Ccelestius defends himself—Acquitted by Zosi- 
mus—Indignation of African bishops—Council at Carthage 
condemns Pelagianism—Zosimus accepts their decision— 
Treatise ‘On the Grace of Christ and on Original Sin’— 
“On Marriage and Concupiscence ’—‘ On the Soul ’—‘ On 
‘Grace and Free-will’—‘On Rebuke and Grace ’—Semi- 
Pelagianism—Cassian—Prosper—‘ On the Predestination 
of the Saints ’—‘ On the Gift of Perseverance ’—Augustine’s 
modesty—His ‘ Retractations ’—‘ Against Julian.’ 


_ OF the three controversies in which Augustine was 

engaged, the Pelagian! was of the greatest and the most 
enduring interest. The Donatist schism, although 
involving principles that were frequently to reappear in 
the history of the Church, was yet only of local 
importance. The Manichzean heresy certainly dealt 
with questions which were fundamental and proposed 
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to solve the great mystery of human life, the origin 
of evil; but it could appeal only toa certain order 
of mind, and could not permanently affect the course 
of Christian thought. It was different with the Pelagian 
controversy. This had reference to questions which 
men can never put far from them, the questions of 
man’s natural powers, of his relations to God, of his 
ability to render obedience to the divine law, of the 
place of grace in his life and efforts. The contro- 
versy became public shortly after the conference with 
the Donatists at Carthage in 411, and was dealt with 
in a council held in the same place, at which Augus- 
tine was not present. 

Pelagius was a native of Britain, a monk, but not 
in holy orders. His name, it is said, was Morgan, a 
word which means the same as the Greek name 
Pelagius (Seaman) by which he was generally known. 
He was of poor parentage, and was for the most part 
self-taught, although he became a man of considerable 
learning. Early in life he seems to have left his home 
and proceeded to Italy. After a short residence in 
Rome, he appeared in Constantinople about the 
beginning of the fifth century, where he obtained 
considerable influence. All testimonies are agreed as 
to the blamelessness of his life, his earnestness and 
zeal in endeavouring to win men to a purer and a 
higher life. St. Augustine, while combating his opin- 
ions, bore witness with his usual generosity to his 
unsullied character. Those who know him, he says, 
speak of him as a good and praiseworthy man, and an 
exemplary Christian. “ Wenot only loved him,” he 
says in another place, “ but we do love him.” While 
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at Constantinople he gained the friendship and esteem 
of the liberal-minded Chrysostom, and it is said that 
he was in this place first led away to the errors of 
which he became afterwards the exponent. When 
Chrysostom was driven from Constantinople, Pelagius 
returned to Rome, in which city he spent several 
years. 

It is said that he was stirred to speak on the subject 
of obedience to the law of God by observing the 
laxness of the lives of the Roman clergy ; but a story 
is told which shows the real tendency of his mind on 
the subject of liberty and grace. A bishop is said 
to have repeated the well-known words of Augustine’s 
confessions : “My God, grant me what Thou com- 
mandest, command what Thou wilt.” The saying 
irritated Pelagius, as seeming to endanger man’s free 
will and responsibility. It was, in a certain way, his 
very zeal for orthodoxy which urged him on in his 
course ; and it is well-known that he held firmly the 
Catholic doctrine of the person and work of Christ. 

Although Pelagius was a strenuous maintainer of 
the necessity of a high moral standard in Christian 
life, he was not unaware of the dangers of the ascetic 
spirit, which sometimes degenerated into ostentation, 
andeven hypocrisy, andconcealed spiritual pride under 
the guise of humility. ‘It is very easy,” he says, in 
his letter to a virgin who had become a nun, “to 
wear miserable clothing, to salute one’s acquaintances 
in a lowly manner, to put on the show of humility and 
meekness by a drooping head and downcast eyes, to 
speak in a low and feeble voice, so that one’s words can 
scarcely be heard, to sigh frequently, and with every 
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breath call one’s self a sinner and a miserable wretch ; 
and if offended but by a trifling word, suddenly to lift 
one’s brow, throw back one’s neck, and change those 
submissive tones into a frantic shout. A different 
sort of humility is that which Christ teaches, Who 
exhorts us to follow His example, that pattern of true 
humility, under which no pride is concealed.” 

Yet his teaching of morality had this great defect, 
that it did not sufficiently recognize the inward root 
of all true goodness in faith in God. From this 
defect he failed to see that the Divine requirement 
of obedience made a demand which was universal, 
and which left no place for those counsels of perfection 
by which he taught that men could advance higher 
in Christian perfection than the law required. His was. 
essentially a legal and unspiritual conception of human 
virtue. Closely connected with this defect was his erro- 
neous conception of the purity of man’s nature, and 
of his powers apart from divine grace. These opinions 
were partly disclosed in his commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, particularly in his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, written during his residence in Rome. 

It is possible, however, that Pelagius might have 
escaped condemnation but for the rashness and out- 
spokenness of a colleague named Ccelestius, according 
to some a native of Campania, according to others 
a Scotchman or an African. This man had been an 
advocate in Rome, but had been drawn, probably by 
the influence of Pelagius, to adopt the monastic life. 
Pelagius was far more in earnest in securing practical 
results than in establishing the theories on which he 
thought men should act. He was ever ready to make 
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concessions, or to waive the doctrinal aspect of his 
teaching, if there could be agreement as to ac- 
tion. It was quite different with Ccelestius. He had 
brought the habit of mind of the advocate into the 
work of the teacher. While Pelagius was growing 
old, he was in the full vigour of manhood ; and he 
was not contented to bring men to adopt his views of 
life, unless he could also convince them of the truth 
of his theories. It is said that he achieved con- 
siderable success in this undertaking. 

About the year 411 Pelagius and Ccelestius passed 
over into Africa, and came to Carthage.) Pelagius 
remained here but a short time, and went on to Pales- 
tine, after having seen Augustine once or twice. His 
friend remained behind at Carthage, and thought of 
offering himself here as a candidate for the presby- 
terate. But the report of his teaching at Rome had 
already reached Carthage, and the deacon Paulinus, 
of Milan, the biographer of St. Ambrose, stood forth 
to accuse him of erroneous doctrine. 

Aurelius, the Bishop of Carthage, convoked a 
council to examine the charges in the year 411 or 412.7 
The acts of this council have not been preserved ; but 
two fragments of them have been handed down to 
us, one of them by Augustine, who was not himself 
present at the council. The accusations of Paulinus 
against Ccelestius charged him with the following 
erroneous statements: 1. That Adam was made 
mortal, and would have died, even if he had not 
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sinned. 2. That the sin of Adam injured himself 
alone, and not the human race. 3. That new-born 
children are in the same state as Adam was before 
the Fall. 4. That neither does the whole human 
race die through the death or sin of Adam, nor does 
it rise through the resurrection of Christ. 5. That 
children, even without being baptized, have eternal 
life. 6. That the Law leads to the Kingdom of 
Heaven as well as the Gospel. 7. That even before 
the coming of the Lord there were men who were 
impeccable, that is, without sin. 

It will be seen that these propositions did not 
formally express the theory which came to be regarded 
as the essential doctrine of Pelagianism—“ that man 
is virtuous entirely of his own merit, not of the gift 
of grace,” or ‘‘that man is able of himself to fulfil 
all the requirements of the law of God;” but this 
error is evidently involved in the propositions which 
were before the council. 

Only on one point did Ccelestius affirm that he was 
misrepresented. He declared that he maintained 
the necessity of baptism, while evidently avoiding an 
explanation of the sense in which he held it to be 
necessary, or how he could defend that opinion upon 
his own principles. With regard to the other state- 
ments, especially those which concerned the trans- 
mission of Adam’s fallen nature, he declared that this 
Was an open question, on which he had heard different 
Opinions expressed by priests of the Church. When 
Paulinus asked him to name them, he mentioned 
Rufinus of Rome, but was unable to give the names 
of any others. When he was asked to disavow the 
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third proposition, respecting the natural condition of 
children, he at first wanted to know the exact meaning 
of the expression “ before the fall,” but at last declared 
that it was an open question, and as he maintained 
the necessity of baptism, they ought to ask no more. 

As Ccelestius refused to disavow any of the errors 
imputed to him, the synod pronounced a sentence ot 
excommunication against him; when he appealed to 
Rome, and leaving Carthage, proceeded to Ephesus, 
where he was admitted to priest’s orders. 

In the meantime Pelagius had gone to Palestine, 
where he was opposed by St. Jerome, who, it is said, 
was warned of the danger by Augustine; for the 
Bishop of Hippo had begun to feel that a heresy 
had come into the field which was likely to be more 
dangerous than either of those with which he had 
already done battle. This conviction led to his writing 
his treatise (412) ‘On the Merits and Forgiveness of 
Sins, and the Baptism of Infants.’ (De FPeccatorum 
Meritis et Remissione, et de Baptismo Parvulorum, ad 
Marcellinum). 

In this treatise he first shows that, according to the 
Scriptures, death was the penalty of man’s disobedi- 
ence; and that this death was not merely spiritual loss, 
but the death of the body, according to the sentence, 
“dust. thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
St. Paul’s testimony, he says, is explicit, to the same 
effect : “the body is dead because of sin.” Moreover 
the same Apostle declares, that ‘‘in Christ all shall 
be made alive,” which was at variance with Ceelestius’s 
statement, that the resurrection of men was not the 
consequence of the resurrection of Christ. 
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Ccelestius had affirmed the necessity of the baptism 
of infants, but he had also denied that these were 
subject to the consequences of the Fall. Augustine 
points out that the baptism of infants was universal ; 
but that this practice rested upon the participation of 
children in the fall of Adam. A new birth or renova- 
tion of the nature implies the idea of something old 
from which they are to be freed: it is the old man 
which has to be crucified through Jesus Christ, with- 
out whom we cannot be reconciled to God. 

In the second book Augustine combats the notion 
that there have been men in the world entirely free 
from sin. God, said the Pelagians, cannot ask of us 
an impossibility: therefore, we do not sin unless we 
will to sin. But they ignored the need of supernatural 
assistance in order to obedience, and that our moral 
strength is incapable of coping with our corrupt 
desires ; whereas the Psalmist says, that no man living 
shall be justified in God’s sight; and our Lord teaches 
us to pray that we may be forgiven as we forgive. 
Evil is in us, not in the nature of man as it came 
from God, but as it has been vitiated by the Fall, and 
transmitted to us. 

St, Augustine draws a distinction between the 
power of not sinning and the fact of being without 
sin. In drawing out this distinction he establishes 
four propositions : first, that it might be possible for 
aman to live in this world, so that, by the grace of” 
God and his own free will, he should commit no sin; 
secondly, that, notwithstanding, there is no man in 
this world absolutely free from sin; thirdly, that the 
reason of this is found in the fact that no one exactly 
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complies with the requirements of the Divine law, 
either from failing to perceive it, or from unwilling- 
ness to comply with it; and lastly, he shows that 
there never has been, is not, and never will be, a 
human being who is perfectly free from sin, with the ex- 
ception of the Saviour Himself, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

In these two books the name of Pelagius or 
Ceelestius is not once mentioned. But it would 
appear that at this period the commentary of Pelagius 
on St. Paul’s epistles fell into the hands of Augustine. 
When he found in this work a denial of the doctrine 
of original sin, he composed the third book in answer 
to it. 

It would seem that, at this time, the errors of 
Pelagius appeared to him more in the light of an 
inadvertence than of a heresy, for he speaks of their 
author as “a holy man, I am told, who has made no 
small progress in the Christian life.” But he says, he 
found in the commentary “an argument used by 
those who say that infants are not burdened with 
original sin. Now,” he goes on, “I confess that I have 
not refuted this argument in my lengthy treatise, 
because it did not indeed once occur to me that 
anybody was capable of thinking or expressing such 
sentiments.” However, he says, he will add the 
argument in the words in which he read it, and the 
answer which he thinks proper to give to it. 

After quoting the statements of Pelagius, he. POs. 


ceeds to point out that Scripture teaches thé universal, i 


necessity of union with Christ in order to’ salvation, 
and that He is the Saviour of infants.as well as of 


adults. And he further refers to the universal _ 
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teaching of the Church on this subject. In doing so 
he introduces the name of St. Jerome in a remarkable 
passage,! in which he speaks of him as “the holy 
Jerome, who is in our day renowned for great in- 
dustry and learning in ecclesiastical subjects.” After 
quoting his words to the effect that “ there is no man 
without sin, whether the span of his age be that of a 
single day, or he reckon many years to his life,” he 
goes on: “If, indeed, we could readily interrogate 
this most learned man, how many authors who have 
treated of the divine Scriptures, and have written on 
Christian controversies, would he mention to us, who 
have never held any other opinion since the Church 
of Christ was founded, neither receiving any other 
from their forefathers, nor handing down any other 
to their posterity. My own reading, indeed, has been 
far more limited, but yet I do not recollect ever having 
heard of any other doctrine on this point from Chris- 
tians, who accept the two Testaments, whether living 
in the Catholic Church, or even if found in any 
heretical or schismatical body ... . From what 
quarter this question has suddenly come upon us, I 
know not. A short time ago, in a random conversa- 
tion with certain persons while we were at Carthage, 
my ears were suddenly offended with such a proposi- 
tion as this: ‘That infants are not baptized for the 
purpose of receiving remission of sin, but that they 
may be sanctified in Christ.’ Although I was much 
disturbed by so novel an opinion, still as there was 
no opportunity afforded me for gainsaying it, and as 
its propounders were not persons whose influence 
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gave me anxiety, I readily let the subject fall into 
neglect and oblivion. But, strange to say, it is now 
maintained with burning zeal against the Church; it 
is committed to our permanent notice by writing, 
nay, the matter is brought to such a pitch of dis- 
tracting influence, that we are even consulted on it 
by our brethren; and we are actually obliged to 
oppose its progress both by disputation and by 
writing.” 

The occasion of his next writing on the same sub- 
ject is explained by Augustine himself in his ‘ Re- 
tractations.’ Marcellinus, he tells us, informed him 
that he was much disturbed by his statement that 
“ A man might be without sin, if he wanted not the 
will, by the help of God, even though in this life no 
man either had lived, was living, or would live, so 
perfect in righteousness. He asked how I could say 
that was possible of which no example could be 
adduced. Owing to such an inquiry I wrote the 
treatise ‘On the Spirit and the Letter’ (De Spiritu et 
Litera). In handling this subject I largely con- 
sidered the Apostle’s statement, ‘The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’ In this work, so far as God 
enabled me, I earnestly discussed the point with 
those who oppose that grace of God which justifies 
the ungodly.” 

In this treatise he points out that the Divine help 
accorded to man for the working of righteousness 
does not consist so much in giving us a holy law as 
in the assistance given to our will. The knowledge 
of the law, he says, without the Spirit which quickens, 
is only a letter which kills. Its prohibitions rather 
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irritate the desire of evil than subdue our inclinations. 
It is the Christian law of faith which gives power, 
which justifies ard sanctifies. He further shows that 
many things are possible which are not actually done ; 
and particuiarly that a perfect righteousness, although 
not attained, is not for man impossible. 

During the next few years (412-415), Augustine 
lived a life of great activity. He wrote his letter to 
Paulina on the vision of God, his book on faith and 
works, against some erroneous notions on the subject 
of baptism, and he began his great work on the 
‘City of God’ (413), which was not, however, com- 
pleted until many years after (426). Soon after the 
composition of his first works on Pelagianism, the 
eminent friend to whom they were addressed, Mar- 
cellinus, who had presided at the conference with the 
Donatists, was cut off by treachery and violence. 

In 415 Augustine was called upon to take part 
anew in the Pelagian controversy. Two young men, 
of good family and education, named Timasius and 
Jacobus, had embraced the Christian religion and 
abandoned the world. They had, however, been 
disciples of Pelagius, and had drawn in the errors 
of their teacher along with the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. They were delivered from these errors by 
Augustine, to whom they sent a work of Pelagius, in 
the form of a dialogue ‘On Nature,’ requesting him 
to answer it. 

Augustine could not refuse the request, although 
he was then deeply occupied with other work; and 
he tells us, in one of his letters, that he abstained 
throughout from mentioning the name of Pelagius, so 
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that he might not irritate him and drive him into 
greater opposition to Catholic truth. His response 
to their request was his treatise ‘On Nature and 
Grace.’ 

The great point upon which the discussion turns is 
similar to that which he had already discussed, that 
the righteousness of God set forth in the Gospel con- 
sists not in the giving of the Law, but in the supply of 
the grace of Jesus Christ. If we could live with per- 
fect righteousness without the faith of Christ, this faith 
would not be necessary to salvation, and we might 
well ask why Jesus Christ should have died. 

Our nature is not the pure nature of Adam before 
the Fall. Since the primitive rebellion, it needs re- 
demption and grace. Man is righteously punished 
for his offences, and grace is bestowed upon us, not 

from any desert of our own, but of God’s free gift. 
Those who are not delivered by grace are righteously 
condemned. 

He answers the work of Pelagius point by point. 
The latter had taught that man could live without 
sin; and he maintained, as the foundation of this 
opinion, that man’s nature had not been corrupted by 
the Fall ; otherwise, he held, there could be no guilt in 
the wrong-doer. There was a sense in which Pelagius 
seemed to teach man’s dependence on Divine grace. 
Bat it turned out that this grace of God consisted in 
His giving to man the nature of which he was pos- 
sessed, his free-will, and his knowledge of the Law. 
Pelagius admitted that we must ask pardon for the 
sins already committed, but saw no need of asking 
to be protected from future sins. Augustine replied 
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by quoting the Lord’s Prayer: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

Death, Pelagius had said, was not the penalty of 
sin, since Jesus Christ suffered death. But Augustine 
replied that the death of Jesus, like His birth, was not 
a condition of His nature, but the result of His mercy, 
the price of the redemption of mankind. It is said 
that the book proved, to the men who had asked for 
it, a complete and sufficient answer to the errors of 
Pelagius. It may be added, that we have no know- 
ledge of the contents of his treatise except through 
the answer of Augustine. 

About the same time Augustine produced his 
treatise ‘On Man’s Perfection in Righteousness’ (De 
Perfectione Justitia Hominis). Although this work is 
not mentioned by Augustine as his, there is no doubt 
of its authorship, as it is attributed to him by Possidius, 
Prosper, and Fulgentius. It is an answer to a series 
of questions attributed to Ceelestius. Two or three 
may be put down as specimens :— 

1. ‘Can sin be avoided, or is it unavoidable? If 
it is unavoidable, then it is not sin. If it can be 
avoided, then a man can live without sin.” 

“ Answer. Sin can be avoided if our corrupt nature 
be healed by God’s grace through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

4. “Js sin a real thing, or only an act? If a 
reality, it must have an author; and if so, then 
another besides God must be introduced as the 
author of a real thing; so that we are driven to the 
conclusion that sin is an act, not a real thing, in 
which case it may be avoided.” 
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“ Answer. No doubt it is an act, just as limping is 
an act, the act of an injured foot ; and just as the man 
will go on limping until his foot is healed, so will man 
go on sinning until his soul is healed; and this he 
cannot do himself: it must come through faith, by the 
grace of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

12. “ How is it that man is unable to live without 
sin? By his will, or by nature? If by nature, then 
it is not sin; if by his will, then will can very easily 
be changed by will.” 

“ Answer. It is presumptuous thus to speak of will 
being changed so easily by will, when the Apostle 
says, ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
one to the other, so that ye do not the things that 
‘ye would.’ How is it that this desire of the flesh has 
not been changed by that will, the existence of which 
the Apostle plainly implied when he spoke of the 
things which ‘ ye would,’ if so be that the will can so 
easily be changed by will? Not that we, by this 
argument, throw the blame upon the nature either of 
the soul or of the body, which God created, and which 
is wholly good; but we say that it has been vitiated 
by man’s own will, and cannot be made whole with- 
out the grace of God 

It is the same question continually coming up in 
different forms, the uselessness of the human will in 
a state of things where all is subordinated to the will 
of God alone. Augustine’s reply is always to the 
same effect, that the will of man is weak and diseased 
since the Fall, but that it is not useless, and that it can 
be brought back to righteousness by the grace of God. 

i 
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We remember that, when Pelagius left Africa in: 
411, he proceeded to Palestine. Augustine, not long 
after, made use of a disciple of his own, Orosius, a 
Spanish presbyter, who was then on a visit to Jerome. 
Orosius, was a devoted and enthusiastic follower of 
the teaching of Augustine, and he found Jerome 
already disposed to take an unfavourable view of the 
theology of Pelagius. 

Orosius appeared before a council cond at 
Jerusalem in 415, under the presidency of the Bishop: 
John, and brought charges of false teaching against 
Pelagius. John did not seem willing to join in the 
condemnation of the accused. When he was told 
that the teaching of Pelagius was condemned by 
Augustine, his answer was, “‘And what does it matter 
to me what Augustine says?” The Eastern Churches. 
had not seriously occupied themselves with those an- 
thropological questions which were now so deeply 
moving the Western, and, when Pelagius said that 
he acknowledged the necessity of divine assistance 
in order to the working of righteousness, John was. 
satisfied. The accusers of Pelagius then maintained 
that, as they and he alike belonged to the Latin 
Church, it was one which could be thoroughly under- 
stood and finally decided only by that communion. 
To this the Bishop of Jerusalem agreed, and referred 
the subject to the Roman bishop, Innocent. 

A second synod was held at Diospolis (Lydda), 
under the presidency of Eulogius, Bishop of Czesarea. 
In the previous synod, only presbyters, presided over _ 
by the Bishop of Jerusalem, had been present. In 
this there were fourteen bishops, presided over by 
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the Metropolitan of Palestine. Either the judges 
had very little notion of the real question at issue, 
or they were desirous of acquitting Pelagius and 
ready to accept any explanation that he might offer. 
In any case, the accused managed, by plausible 
answers and evasion of the real question, to satisfy 
his judges. His subsequent writings sufficiently 
proved that he held the opinions with which he 
was charged. “Everything,” said Jerome, speaking 
of Pelagius, “ which in that miserable synod of Dios- 
polis he denied having ever uttered, he professes to 
hold in this work.” St. Augustine says, in his ‘ Re- 
tractations,’ that the accusers of Pelagius were not 
able to be present at this synod, so that he was 
enabled to “condemn the very doctrines which were 
read from the indictment against him,” and so was 
by his judges pronounced a Catholic. 

“When the Acts of the Council found their way 
into our hands,” says Augustine, “I wrote a treatise on 
them, to prevent the idea gaining ground that, be- 
cause he had been in a manner acquitted, his opinions 
also were approved by the bishops; or that the 
accused could by any means have escaped condem- 
nation at their hands, unless he had condemned the 
opinions charged against him.” This treatise was the 
one entitled, ‘On the Doings of Pelagius’ (De Gestis 
Peélagii). 

This treatise furnished a critical analysis of the pro- 
ceedings at the synod of Diospolis. Augustine showed 
that the utterances of the bishops on the controverted 
subjects condemned the real teaching of Pelagius, 
and from a letter of the accused which he had in his. 

12 
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possession he demonstrated the insincerity of his 
professions before the Council. 

The appeal from Jerusalem to the Bishop of Rome 
was, however, still pending ; and the African bishops 
determined to take advantage of it. These letters 
were sent up to Innocent in 416, one from a synod 
held at Carthage, another from a synod held at 
Mileve, in Numidia, and a third from five North 
African bishops, of whom Augustine was one. These 
letters represented that the teaching of Pelagius and 
Ceelestius, on the subject of free-will, amounted to 
a denial of the doctrine of grace, as involving the 
action of the Divine Spirit upon the spirit of man. 
They were also accused of denying the necessity of 
baptism in order to the salvation of infants. By way 
of enforcing their charges they sent a book written 
by Pelagius, requesting Innocent to notice certain 
passages which they had marked. 

It would appear that Innocent was not wholly in 
accord with the teaching of Augustine on certain 
minute points. But on the broad questions between 
him and the Pelagians he was entirely agreed with 
the African bishops and opposed to their adversaries. 
Moreover, he seems to have had a real grasp of the 
matters in dispute. Probably he was also flattered by 
the deference shown by the African bishops in refer- 
ring the subject to his decision. 

Pelagius and Ccelestius lost no time in sending 
their defence to Rome. More particularly they denied 
that they held a doctrine of free-will which excluded 
grace, or that they taught that baptism was unneces- 
sary in order to the salvation of infants. They also 
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endeavoured to turn the controversy away from the 
points in reference to which they were accused, and 
to make counter-attacks on their accusers. But 
Innocent probably never saw these defences, and in 
any case he was not so easily blinded as the Easterns 
had been. He asserted his entire agreement with 
the judgments of the African bishops, declared 
Pelagius and Ccelestius guilty of heresy, and pro- 
nounced them excommunicated. 

Innocent did not long survive (he died, March, 
417), and he was succeeded by Zosimus, who did not 
appear to be quite of the same way of thinking, as 
his predecessor. It may be that he was of Greek 
origin, and may have regarded the controversy from 
the Eastern point of view of comparative indifference. 
On his accession, the friends of the Pelagian side did 
their best to predispose the new bishop in favour 
of the accused, and Ccelestius himself appeared at 
Rome. 

He addressed to the Pope a document, a kind of 
confession of faith, in which he evaded, as much as 
possible, the real question, and slurred over the points 
on which he had been pronounced heretical. He 
confessed the necessity of the baptism of children 
for the remission of sins, and the need of grace to 
supply the weakness of our nature; but he consi- 
dered the doctrine of the transmission of sin from 
parents to children was not conformable to Catholic 
truth, for ‘sin, he said, can be only the fault of our 
will, and not of our nature.” On this point, he was 
quite clear. And, as regarded most of the questions in 
dispute, he said, they were mere matters of speculation. 
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“If some questions have been started,” he said, 
“which do not concern the faith, and respecting 
which multitudes have differed, it had never entered 
into his thoughts to establish anything, as the founder 
of a new doctrine; but he would very cheerfully 
allow himself to be corrected, where he had erred as 
aman, by the judgment of the Roman Bishop.” 
Ccelestius had several interviews with the Bishop 
Zosimus, and managed to give answers to his ques- 
tions, which proved satisfactory. The two bishops 
by whom he was accused, Heros and Lazarus, were 
moreover, known to the Pope as turbulent men; and 
Pelagius had received a letter from Praylus, Bishop 


of Jerusalem, clearing him of all imputations of 
heresy. 


The result was very astonishing to the African 
bishops. Zosimus wrote them two letters, in which 
he reproached them for not having examined the 
matter with more care, and for having so readily given 
credence to charges brought by mischievous men. 
He acquitted both the accused of all suspicion of 
heresy, and declared that the letter of Pelagius and 
the oral statements of Ccelestius, were in complete 
accord. ‘Would that some one of you,” he says, 
“had been present when the letter was read! How 
surprised and rejoiced were all the pious men who 
heard it! Scarcely could some refrain from tears, to 
find that men so thoroughly orthodox could yet be 
made objects of suspicion. Was there a single pas- 
sage in the letter where grace or the Divine assist- 
ance was not mentioned ?” 


It was a serious blow to the African bishops ; but 
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wt was one to which they showed not the least in- 
clination to submit. If they would not allow the 
Bishop of Rome to decide a question of discipline in 
the case of Apiarius, they were still less. ready to 
abandon a doctrinal position which seemed to them 
of the greatest importance. Accordingly they assem- 
bled a Council at Carthage, and addressed a letter to 
the Bishop of Rome protesting against his decision. 
The letter is lost, and we know the nature of its con- 
tents only from the answer of Zosimus. The reply 
was skilfully composed. It defended the writer from 
’ the charge of haste, asserted the authority of the 
apostolic chair, but did not reiterate the assertion of 
the orthodoxy of Pelagius and Ccelestius. Nay, fur- 
ther, Zosimus so far complied with the request of the 
African bishops as to suspend his final decision of 
the matter until after further examination. But the 
Africans were in no mood to delay their own decision. 
They assembled a Synod at Carthage, in 418, and 
drew up eight or nine canons on Pelagianism (be- 
sides eleven on other subjects), in which they clearly 
asserted the doctrines of Divine grace, in opposition 
to Pelagius and Cceelestius. 

The first canon condemned the opinion that Adam 
was created mortal, and pronounced an anathema on 
those who affirm it. The second asserted the doc- 
trine of original sin in children. ‘The third anathe- 
matized those who say that the grace of God is 
effectual only for the forgiveness of sins already com- 
mitted, but is of no avail for the avoiding of sin 
in the future. The fourth condemned those who 
asserted that grace only protected from sinning, and 
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did not also give the power willingly to do the will of 
God. The fifth condemned those who said that grace 
only helped us to do more easily that which we could 
have done without it. 

At the same time the civil power was invoked by 
the Africans, and Honorius was induced to publish 
an edict against the Pelagians, even while the approval 
of Zosimus was still in force, a remarkable illustration 
of the then existing relations between the Church 
and the State. 

The Roman Bishop, pressed by the anti-Pelagians 
at Rome, by the decrees of the Council at Carthage, 
and the edicts of the Emperor, could hardly refuse 
to bestir himself. He accordingly summoned Cceles- 
tius before him, to give a more thorough account of 
his teaching. Ccelestius, foreseeing the result, fled 
from Rome, and Zosimus soon after issued a circular 
letter, in which he accepted the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Carthage, condemned the teaching of Cceles- 
tius and Pelagius ; and, with the utmost assurance, 
declared that it was by an impulse from God, the 
Author of all good, that he had been led to com- 
municate the matter to the African bishops. 

The next step was to give effect to the sentence. 
The letter was sent to the whole Western Church, 
and every bishop was required to subscribe both to 
its doctrines and to its condemnation of the accused 
men, on pain of deprivation of their sees. Eighteen 
bishops were deprived, chief among them Julian, 
Bishop of Eclanum, who was henceforth the most 
redoubtable champion of the inculpated opinions. 
Utterly regardless of consequences, he pointed out 
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that the sentence against them had been pronounced 
without the convocation of a synod, that it had been 
signed by many who were ignorant of its contents, 
and that it was an infringement of the liberties of the 
Church. Consequently he appealed to the judgment 
of a general council. It was against this Julian that 
Augustine was to maintain the contest to the end of 
his life. 

The condemned bishops were driven from their 
sees and banished from Italy. They went from 
country to country proclaiming the persecution to 
which they had been subjected, but in vain. Pelagius 
was driven from Jerusalem by that very Praylus by 
whom he had been recommended to the Roman 
Bishop. The influence of St. Jerome was, probably, 
beginning to be felt in this controversy. He was de- 
lighted at the result. The new Catiline, he said, had 
been driven from the holy city; and he wrote to 
Augustine, encouraging him to go forward in his 
course: “ Go on,” he said (Macte virtute), “ renowned 
in the world as the restorer of the ancient faith, and, 
which is a sign of greater glory, detested by all 
heretics ; who pursue me with an equal hatred, and 
being unable to kill us with the sword, slay us by 
their desires.” 

It was soon after the condemnation of the Pelagians 
by Bishop Zosimus that Augustine produced his 
treatise ‘On the Grace of Christ and on Original Sin’ 
(De Gratia Christi, et de Peccato Originalt), in two 
books (418). 

In this work Augustine returns to the task of 
exposing the evasions of Pelagius, who insisted upon 
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using orthodox language respecting the grace of God, 
but with an undoubtedly heretical meaning. Pelagius 
said that he too anathematized those who said that 
the grace of God through Jesus Christ Who came 
into the world to save sinners was not necessary, not 
only for every hour and moment of our life, but for 
every one of our actions ; and he imprecated eternal 
punishment on those who destroy this grace. But 
Augustine was not satisfied with plausible protestations 
prepared to satisfy the accusers of Pelagius ; he had 
recourse to his writings. Quoting the words just 
referred to, he remarks that a reader ‘“ would certainly 
suppose that the views he holds are in strict accordance 
with truth ; and yet,” he goes on, ‘‘if any one notices 
carefully what he openly declares in them, he cannot 
fail to regard even these statements with suspicion.” 
And then he proceeds to show that Pelagius placed 
grace either in man’s nature and will or in the teach- 
ing of Scripture, and that it is the possibility of acting, 
and not the will itself, which is assisted by God, 
and that this assisting grace, too, is given by God 
according to men’s merits; and that this assistance 
only makes obedience more easy. ‘These charges he 
makes good from the writings of Pelagius, and shows 
that these opinions do not represent the Catholic 
faith, nor the teaching of Ambrose whom Pelagius was 
fond of quoting. 

In the second book of the treatise, On Original Sin, 
Augustine points out that the Pelagians did not dare 
to oppose the baptism of infants as it was universally 
practised in the Church, but that they denied the 
doctrine upon which that practice rested. Ccelestius 
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had declared that he did not believe in original sin, 
and had been condemned at Carthage and Rome; 
and Augustine showed that Pelagius, although less 
outspoken than his colleague, really held the same 
opinions. 

At the close of this book he protested against the 
inference, drawn by his antagonists, that this teaching 
was a disparagement of holy matrimony, and he soon 
after put forth his treatise ‘On Marriage and Con- 
cupiscence’ (De WNufptiis et Concupiscentia), in two 
books, addressed to the Count Valerius. Augustine 
gives the following account of the work in his ‘ Re- 
tractations:’ ‘‘ We maintain, in fact, that marriage is 
good; and that it rust not be supposed that the 
concupiscence of the flesh is a fault of marriage. 
Conjugal chastity makes a good use of the evil of 
concupiscence in the procreation of children. My 
treatise contained two books. ‘The first of them found 
its way into the hands of Julian the Pelagian, who 
wrote four books in opposition to it. Out of these 
somebody extracted sundry passages, and sent them 
to Count Valerius: he handed them to us, and after 
I had received them I wrote a second book in answer 
to these extracts.” It was his first controversy with 
Julian, the man, as we have said, who was now the 
confessed and eminent leader of the Pelagians. He 
had long been a man of mark, being a friend of the 
leading men of the day, the son of Memnius, a 
bishop, and an intimate friend of Augustine, a 
favourite of Pope Innocent I. 

The arguments of Julian present nothing new; and 
it is clear that he was not aware, any more than the 
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first propounders of the heresy had been, how deep- 
reaching were his principles. Neander remarks with 
perfect truth that Julian, if he had consistently fol- 
lowed out the “‘reason” to which he appealed, must 
have gone much further. The principles of Pelagian- 
ism, in fact, if carried out logically, would have denied 
man’s need of redemption altogether. 

About the time that Augustine wrote his first 
book on matrimony he also put forth a treatise ‘On 
the Soul,’ which fell into the hands of a young man 
named Vincentius Victor, a convert from Donatism, 
who was displeased at the hesitation displayed by 
Augustine in his views of the origin of the soul, par- 
ticularly on the question of its being propagated by 
parental descent, as the body is (traducianism), or 
created anew in each case, as was the soul of Adam 
(creatianism). Augustine tells us that he defended 
his hesitancy on this subject, and pointed out the 
numerous errors of his critic. ‘At the same time,” 
he says, “I treated the young man as gently as I 
could, not as one who ought to be denounced all out 
of hand, but as one who ought to be still instructed.” 

Victor had said that the soul is something cor- 
poreal, and that it was neither created of nothing, nor 
formed from some other created thing ; which would 
certainly imply, in spite of his disavowal, that it was 
made of the substance of God. Then he maintained 
that a soul might be produced by a breath of God 
without the communication of His nature. But 
Augustine replied that the Holy Spirit could not be 
represented by the analogy of human breath, which, 
however subtle, is yet corporeal. 
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Victor taught the pre-existence of souls, and that 
original sin came from the union of the soul with 
the body. But Augustine asked how a soul which 
was pure could have deserved to be thus pol- 
luted. The aged bishop followed the foolish utter- 
ances of the young layman with a wonderful patience, 
pointing out that his objections to the spirituality of 
the soul, as involving a void, were equally applicable 
to the Being of God. It is pleasing to relate that 
his labours were not in vain. Victor, although igno- 
rant and presumptuous, was sincere, and acknow- 
ledged with gratitude the teaching of Augustine, by 
which he was enabled to escape from his errors. 

From the time of their condemnation by Zosimus, 
Pelagius and Ceelestius disappear from history. We 
know not even when or where they died. The last 
that we hear of Ccelestius is that he was expelled 
from Constantinople in 429. It is against Julian 
that Augustine now directs his polemic. We saw 
that he wrote the second book of his treatise on 
matrimony in reply to the fragments of Julian’s work 
which he had received from Valerius. Subsequently, 
the whole work came into his hands; and to this he 
replied in his treatise ‘ Against Julian,’ in six books. 

Augustine attempted to convince Julian by ad- 
ducing the testimonies of the greater writers of the 
Church; and he has this passage on S. Jerome. 
“Do not,” he says to Julian, “think to disdain 
Jerome because he was only a priest ; he was versed 
in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, passed from the 
Western Church to the Eastern, and lived in holy 
places and in sacred studies to a very advanced age ; 
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he read all, or almost all, the authors who, in the 
different parts of the world, have written before him 
on the doctrine of the Church. Now on this point 
(that of original sin) Jerome’s opinion was not dif- 
ferent from ours. In his Commentary on the Pro- 
phet Jonas, he said that little children themselves 
are guilty of the sin of Adam.” Speaking of the des- 
tiny of children dying unbaptized, he had said in a 
previous work that the punishment of such children 
would be the lightest of all punishments. In his 
fifth book against Julian he uses terms still more 
restrained: “I do not say that children dying without 
baptism will be so punished, that it would be better 
for them not to have been born..... Although I 
cannot define the character, the nature, the great- 
ness of this punishment, I dare not say that for 
them non-existence would have been better than 
existence.” 

Julian charged Augustine with having changed his 
opinions on the subject of original sin since the time 
of his conversion. Augustine replied that since that 
time his opinions on the subject had always been the 
same, and referred him to his works written while he 
was still a layman, when he knew little of the Scrip- 
tures by personal study, but only conformed himself 
to the teaching of the Church. 

The six books against Julian were written about the 
year 421, and were followed by the book ‘On Chris- 
tian Doctrine, and by the great work ‘On the City 
of God,’ about five years afterwards (426). About 
the same time, or soon after, he produced his next 
work on the Pelagian Controversy, ‘On Grace and 
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Free-Will’ (De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio). Augustine 
tells us that he wrote this work for the sake of some 
persons who suppose that the freedom of the will is 
denied when the grace of God is maintained, and who 
on their side defend the freedom of the will so 
strongly as to deny the grace of God. He addressed 
this book to the monks of Adrametum, a maritime 
town of Africa, the capital of the province of Byza- 
cium. There had arisen among these monks a con- 
troversy on this subject which led them to consult 
Augustine, and this was his answer. 

The point upon which the whole treatise turns is 
the reconcilableness of free-will and grace, neither of 
which we may deny, because both are taught in holy 
Scripture. That man has freedom of choice is proved 
by the commands addressed to him by God; and the 
attempts which men make to throw the blame of their 
sinfulness upon God are met by contradictions in 
Scripture, and assertions of human liberty. 

On the other hand the necessity of grace is to be 
firmly held. Without this we can do nothing good. 
And this is not bestowed in proportion to our merits. 
God crowns in us His own gifts, not our merits. 
Not pardon only, but obedience, prayer, faith, eternal 
life itself, all are the gifts of grace. 

He then shows that grace does not consist in the 
knowledge of the law—this is a point frequently in- 
sisted upon—nor in nature, but in that power whereby 
we are enabled to keep the law, and which causes 
nature to be liberated from sin. He touches on the 
question, Why God demands what He means Himself 
to give, and whether He imposes upon us any duties 
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which we are not able to perform. And he shows that 
without love we cannot fulfil the law of God, and 
that this love is the gift of God; for we should not 
love God if He did not first love us; and the apostles 
chose Christ, because they were first chosen. The 
wills of men are so much in the power of God, that 
He can turn them whither He will. And thus He 
bestows kindness on some, and heaps punishment on 
others, whereby these are hardened and destroyed. 

He carefully distinguishes the direct action of God 
in producing faith and holiness, and the indirect 
action which leads to hardness and final impenitence. 
Speaking of Shimei being commanded to curse David, 
he says: “It was not by a positive command that He 
bade him, in which case his obedience would be 
praiseworthy, but He, by His own just and secret 
judgment, inclined the man’s will, which had become 
debased by his own perverseness, to commit this 
heartless sin. Therefore it is said, ‘The Lord said 
unto him.’ ... See, then, what proof we have here 
that God uses the hearts and minds even of wicked 
men for the praise and assistance of the good.” The 
reason, he says, why one person is assisted by grace, 
and another is not helped, must be referred to the 
secret judgments of God. 

To the same community he addressed his next 
treatise ‘On Rebuke and Grace’ (De Correptione et 
Gratia), because he was informed that some of them 
had said, ‘that no man ought to be rebuked for not 
doing God’s commandments, but that prayer only 
should be made on his behalf that he may do them.” 
It is a very difficult and mysterious question which 
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Augustine here discusses ; the judgment to be formed 
of the conduct of those who have not received the 
assistance of divine grace. The book in which he 
meets this difficulty has been called the key of Augus- 
tinian doctrine. 

Augustine teaches that the rebuke of evil men is 
not unrighteous, since they are evil by their own will, 
nor useless, although it is only by God’s agency that 
it can avail. He admits that those who do not per- 
severe to the end are not among God’s elect ; they 
belong to the many called and not to the few chosen, 
even although they believe and are baptized, and live 
for a time according to God. 

Although, however, all good is the result of the 
grace of God, yet men are to be rebuked when they 
turn from the right way, for by this very rebuke, as 
in the case of St. Peter, the sinful may be brought to 
repentance. He who rebukes cannot tell whether the 
person rebuked is one of those who are called ac- 
cording to God’s purpose, but he can do what he 
knows ought to be done. 

In discussing the first sin, he says that Adam had 
received the grace necessary for his perseverance, 
but its exercise was left to his free choice. But he 
says there is a greater freedom in the saints now than 
there was before in Adam. ‘The number of the pre- 
destined, he says, is determined, but to us unknown ; 
hence rebuke may be addressed to all who sin, lest 
they should themselves perish, or be the ruin of 
others. Finally, he maintains that rebuke is not 
to be checked by grace, nor grace to be denied 
by rebuke. Whether the treatise removed deeper 
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difficulties or not, it did furnish at least an answer to 
the questions proposed. 

It can hardly be wondered at that the conclusions 
of Augustine were not universally received. It has 
been mentioned that in his commentary on certain 
parts of the Epistle to the Romans (394) he had 
expressed some unguarded opinions, afterwards re- 
tracted, as to the beginning of faith coming from 
man and not from God. ‘This error began to obtain 
currency at the time of which we are speaking, under 
the title of Semz-Pelagianism. 

This opinion was asserted by Vitalis, a deacon of 
Carthage. Afterwards it appeared at Marseilles, and 
found an advocate in John Cassian, the head of a 
monastic community in that place. Augustine’s work 
“On Rebuke and Grace’ had produced no impression 
upon them. They acknowledged the fall of man, the 
transmission of sin, and the need of the grace of God 
in regeneration ; but they maintained that the propi- 
tiation effected by the blood of Christ was offered to 
all men without exception, and that every one could 
be saved, if he were willing to believe and be bap- 
tized. 

According to their view, God had foreknown, even 
before the creation of the world, those who would 
believe and would maintain their faith by the aid of 
His grace. These He had predestinated to His 
kingdom, because He knew that they would one 
day be worthy of their gracious vocation, and would 
die in holiness. ‘They considered the notion of an 
absolute predestination, which was not based upon 
foreknowledge, hurtful and mischievous. 
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Some went further than Cassian and his followers, 
and adopted some of the leading notions of Pelagius, 
that grace was nothing else than the power of free- 
will, the use of man’s reason and natural faculties, 
that a man might become the child of God by willing 
to be so. None will perish but those who refuse to 
believe. None are rejected from salvation ; but God 
will have all men to be saved. 

There was in the same part of Gaul a band of de 
voted admirers of Augustine, who protested against 
the teaching of Cassian and his school, but found 
themselves unable to cope with them, and had recourse 
to their great master, Augustine. Foremost among 
these was an ecclesiastic named Prosper, who, with 
a friend named Hilary, a monk of Syracuse, another 
devoted follower of Augustine, wrote to the Bishop 
of Hippo, requesting him to refute the errors of the 
Semi-Pelagians. 

Augustine responded to this application by two 
books, ‘On the Predestination of the Saints’ (De Pre- 
destinatione Sanctorum), and ‘On the Gift of Perse- 
verance’ (De Dono Perseverantia). 

In the first of these he collects the most striking 
passages of Scripture which show that faith is the gift 
of God, and not the work of the human will, referring 
to his own previous error on that subject. He speaks 
of a vocation, made according to the decree of the 

Divine will, which is not common to all who are 

“called,” but which is particular to those who are 

“‘ predestinated.” Faith is a free gift which is not 

bestowed upon all men. “If I am asked,” says 

Augustine, “why God delivers one rather than the 
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other, I can only reply, ‘ How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out!’” Speak- 
ing of the distinction between predestination and 
grace, he says the one is the preparation of grace in 
the counsels of God; the other is the actual gift 
which He makes of it. The most wonderful example, 
he says, is the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
What had humanity done to merit such an honour ? 

The object of the second book is to prove that 
perseverance is the gift of God. No man living can 
be sure of having obtained it. In order to this, we 
must persevere to the end. The gift of perseverance 
is the complement of predestination. We must work 
out our salvation “with fear and trembling,” since 
no one can know what awaits him beyond this life. 
On the one hand, the Scripture marks out the gifts 
of predestination and perseverance ; on the other, it 
presents us, in every page, with exhortations, rebukes, 
remonstrances. The eternal vocation, then, does not 
render unnecessary the ministry of the word and the 
practice of virtues. 

If Augustine was earnest and unhesitating in his 
assertion of what he believed to be the truth, he was 
eminently free from personal arrogance, and carefully 
guarded his readers against receiving his statements 
simply because he made them. “I am,” he said, 
“composing some books as a revision of my writings, 
to show that I make a point of carefully following 
myself; and I hope by God’s help I have improved. 
But I know that I did not arrive at perfection at 
once, and I should be guilty of presumption if I were 
to say that even now I am free from error.” He asks. 
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that his readers may follow him in the same spirit in 
which he follows himself. ; 

Augustine’s work in this great controversy was 
drawing to a close. It would appear that the Semi- 
Pelagians of Gaul were not greatly influenced by what 
he had written, and the Augustinian doctrines were 
asserted against them by Prosper, who wrote an ode 
(carmen), in which he charged the Pelagians with in- 
gratitude towards the great teacher who had spoken 
to them in vain. At the same time he perhaps fails 
to perceive the moral earnestness which lay at the 
root of the opinions of his adversaries, and attributes 
their attitude to pride and self-sufficiency. ‘Do they, 
perhaps,” he asks, “consider it a shame that Christ 
will be all in all? But if this is above all things 
great and noble, why are they ashamed, even in this 
valley of tears, to be mighty through God, and to 
have as little as possible of a mortal work, which is 
nothing but sin ?” 

Augustine felt that his work was nearly done, and 
he was hastening the completion of his ‘ Retracta- 
tions,’ as well to protect himself against unwise friends 
as to meet the arguments of adversaries, who quoted 
his earlier statements against his later. In the midst 
of weakness and sickness, and the tumult of war 
which was now gathering around his beloved Hippo, 
he would not, however, neglect an attack upon the 
doctrines of grace, in eight books, written by Julian 
in 421, but which was not known to him until 428. 

This work of Julian’s contained a most gross per- 
sonal attack on Augustine, whom the writer de- 
mounced as a “ Carthaginian pamphleteer (¢ractatoris 
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Peni),’ speaking of his ‘madness and folly,” and 
declaring that he must be either a rogue or a fool! 
Of Alypius, one of Augustine’s oldest and dearest 
friends, he spoke as the servile follower of his master’s 
sins. There was nothing new in the book, and Au- 
gustine hesitated to answer it; but he was unwilling 
to allow his people to be led astray, and he set to 
work to meet the statements of Julian one by one. 
His treatise is of the nature of a dialogue, in which 
the writer first sets down the objection.of Julian, and 
then his own answer. 

Augustine had completed the sixth book of his 
reply, and was beginning the seventh, when he was 
interrupted by sickness, and he never was able to 


finish it. It was his last contribution to the greatest 
work of his life. 


The Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. 


Throughout this book we have simply endeavoured: 
to give a history of the controversies in which St. 
_ Augustine was engaged, without, in every case, at- 
tempting to point out the merits or even the general 
bearing of the questions in dispute. And this has 
been more particularly the case in reference to the 
Pelagian controversy. It may be well, however, for 
once to depart from this rule by giving a short but 
accurate account of what Augustine actually held on 
the subject of predestination.} 


} The statements which follow are, in great measure, con- 
densed from Dr. Mozley’s ‘‘ Augustinian Doctrine of Predesti- 
nation,” in which the references will be found. 
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Augustine’s doctrine of predestination had reference 
to the Fall, and took it for granted. In this respect 
alone, as far as we can see, did he differ from the 
School of Calvin, that he was what would have been 
afterwards called a Sublapsarian ; and that he taught 
only an indirect Reprobation, or Preterition, with 
respect tothe lost. According to him the Fall of man 
destroyed his free-will, and disordered his whole 
nature. Still further, he held that all who are bornin 
original sin deserve eternal punishment. By an eternal 
decree Almighty God separated from the mass of fallen 
humanity a certain number whom He chose to salva- 
tion. This general statement has been generally re- 
ceived ; but has been understood in different senses. 

Some have held (1) that the divine predestination 
is to privileges and means of grace, and not to final 
happiness ; or (2) that it is to final salvation, but in 
that case it is a predestination in consequence of 
foreseen virtue and holiness in the persons predes- 
tinated ; or (3) that the predestination is of a class, 
and not of the individuals contained in the class. 

However true these statements may be in them- 
selves, they do not represent the Augustinian doctrine 
on these subjects. (1) The predestination which he 
asserts is to final salvation, and not merely to the 
means by which it may be obtained. ‘I speak,” he 
says, ‘‘of those who are predestinated to the kingdom 
of God, of whom the number is so certain that no 
one can be added to them or taken from them ;” and 
further, he says, ‘Of the elect none perish,” which 
entirely excludes the notion of mere election to 
privileges. 
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It is equally clear that, in his view (2), the elect 
were not predestinated to life in consequence of 
foreseen obedience or faith. On the contrary, he 
taught distinctly that men believed in consequence 
of the divine predestination, and the gift of grace 
which that secured to them. It is true that the elect 
are, in a sense, predestinated to salvation, condition- 
ally upon their being qualified for it ; but then they 
are, at the same time, absolutely predestinated to 
those qualifications. These doctrines ate abundantly 
enunciated in St. Augustine’s writing, and the 
meaning attached to them is sufficiently justified by 
the defence which he offers for this apparent fa- 
vouritism. All mankind have fallen in Adam, he 
says, and therefore all deserve eternal perdition. 
Those who are given up to perdition because they 
have not been predestinated to life, have no right to 
complain ; while those who are saved owe their sal- 
vation to the free mercy of God which predestinated 
them to life. 

“The characteristic of St. Augustine’s doctrine,” 
says Dr. Mozley, “as compared with the scriptural 
one, is, that it is a definite and absolute doctrine. 
Scripture, as a whole, only informs us of a mystery 
on the subject, that is to say, while it informs us 
that there is a truth on the subject, it makes no con- 
sistent statement of it, but asserts contrary truths, 
counterbalancing those passages which convey the 
predestinarian doctrine by passages as plain the other 
way; but St. Augustine makes predestinarian state- 
ments, and does not balance them by contrary ones. 
Rather he endeavours to explain away those contrary 
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statements in Scripture. Thus he evades the natural 
force of the text, that ‘God would have all men to 
be saved,’ by supposing that it only means that no 
man is saved except through the will of God ; or that 
‘all’ means not all men, but some out of all classes 
and ranks of men. St. Augustine then takes that 
further step which Scripture avoids taking, and asserts 
a determinate doctrine of predestination.” 

St. Augustine’s doctrine of predestination involves 
his doctrine of divine grace and the human will. If 
eternal life is made absolutely certain, then holiness 
must also be predestinated, and as holiness must be 
the work of the Holy Spirit, there must be also 
ensured to every elect soul such a divine influence, 
_ not depending upon man’s will, as shall ensure 
a sanctified heart and mind: in other words, effi- 
cacious or irresistible grace. And this doctrine which 
Augustine’s general theory requires, he clearly and 
unhesitatingly maintains. 

St. Augustine holds, in fact, that the grace which 
God gives to the elect does not merely assist the 
will, but actually controls it. In his earlier writings 
he speaks with some uncertainty on the subject: in 
his later there is no obscurity whatever. Man, he 
says, has no power to do good. So far, of course, 
his teaching need not involve irresistible grace ; but 
he further teaches that the very power of man’s will 
to co-operate with grace is itself the gift of grace: in 
other words, man’s will to obey is not merely in- 
fluenced, it is made, by grace. As the Jansenist 
divines expressed it, grace is the adjutorium quo, and 
not merely the adjutorium sine quo non [the very 
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power 4y which we act, not merely that without which 
we could not act]. 

Here, as in his statements respecting predestina- 
tion, St. Augustine gives one side of the Scripture 
statement, but not the other by which it is balanced. 
He thus presents the doctrine of grace without the 
limitations which it receives from the teaching of the 
Bible respecting human freedom. The statements 
actually made on the subject, the arguments by which 
they are supported, and the illustrations adduced, 
all prove that Augustine held that doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace, without which his doctrine of absolute 
predestination could not be maintained. In other 
words, he taught that God gave to the elect, and to 
the elect alone, that grace which conquered and 
subdued the will to Christ, which those to whom it 
was given could not practically resist ; and without 
which none could be really converted to God. 

The principal point, which still remains to be 
noted, is that of perseverance ; and it is obvious that 
Augustine must have held, in consistency with his 
other teaching, the certainty and perpetuity of faith 
and holiness in those who were in the higher sense the 
subjects of divine grace. And sohe does; but further, 
he holds that this final perseverance is the free gift of 
God, a gift bestowed not in consequence of a man’s 
previous efforts, or as an assistance to his own efforts, 
but a free gift imparted in accordance with an eternal 
divine decree, which has predestinated them to this 
privilege. ‘Final perseverance, then, is, upon the 
Augustinian doctrine, the true and absolute gift of 
God to certain members of the human race, to whom, 
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according to an eternal decree, He has determined 
to give it; and it has that prominent place which it 
has in the predestinarian scheme, because it is that 
measure of divine grace which is sufficient for salva- 
tion. The predestinarian doctrine is, that certain 
persons are predestined by God from all eternity to. 
be saved ; but God only saves the righteous, and not 
the wicked. It must, therefore, be provided in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine, that those persons shall 
exhibit as much goodness of life as is necessary for 
the end to which they are ordained ; and final per- 
severance is this measure of goodness. The gift of 
final perseverance, then, is the great gift which puts 
into execution God’s eternal decree with respect to 
the whole body of the elect.” 

Passages in support of these statements are given 
in abundance by Dr. Mozley! in the work from which 
we have just quoted. It is obvious, too, that Augustine 
could not have held that which we now mean by the 
doctrine of free-will, and this point too is drawn out 
at length in the same work. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose merely to mention it. There can be 
no doubt on the mind of any candid person who 
reads the works of Augustine, or even his treatise 
“On Rebuke and Grace (De Correptione et Gratia),” 
that the Reformers and the Jansenists did substan- 
tially represent his teaching, and, generally speaking, 
without exaggeration. 

1 Also by Bohringer (7. ¢.) who does not, however, like 
Mozley, furnish references. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
DISPUTE WITH ST. JEROME. 


Jerome’s Commentary on the Galatians—On the controversy 
between St. Peter and St. Paul—Augustine’s first letter 
miscarries—Anger of Jerome’s friends—Jerome’s letter to 
Augustine—Augustine’s second letter—Augustine’s letter of 
conciliation—Jerome’s answer—Correspondence. 


In order to preserve the continuity of our account of 
the controversies in which Augustine took part, we 
have passed over several incidents in his life, which 
took place during the progress of these controversies. 
One of the most remarkable of these was his dispute 
with St. Jerome,! which, through a series of misunder- 
standings, extended from the year 395 to 407—in 
other words, from the forty-first to the fifty-third year 
of Augustine’s life. Jerome was a good deal older ; 
how much, as already remarked, we cannot be quite 
sure. 

It was shortly after Augustine’s ordination to the 
priesthood that he met with Jerome’s commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, in which he found 
an explanation of the controversy between St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which seemed to him to have a mis- 
chievous tendency. According to Jerome, it was a 
scene got up between the two Apostles, so that the 


1 See Thierry, ‘S. Jerome,’ livre xi. 2 ff. ; Poujoulat, ‘S. Au- 
gustin,’ c. 21, 22, 
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blame bestowed by St. Paul upon St. Peter was a kind 
of official falsehood. “The scene at Antioch,” said 
Jerome, “was evidently concerted between Peter, 
who was dissatisfied with the tyranny exercised by the 
Jews at Jerusalem, and Paul, no less dissatisfied at 
seeing the Gospel made of none effect, and the 
Church divided. Paul, in fact, who had so many 
times Judaized through ‘fear of the Jews,’ in the 
sight and knowledge of the Gentiles, who had even 
submitted Gentile disciples of his own to the Mosaic 
prescriptions, could not seriously accuse his fellow- 
Apostle and his superior of Judaizing ; such an incon- 
sistency would have been too easily rebuked. But it 
was necessary to give a public lesson to the Judaizers, 
whose intolerance was seriously hindering the spread 
and development of the faith of Christ in the way of 
liberty ; and this lesson the Apostles agreed together 
to give. Peter, the Apostle of the Jews, allowed, in 
a scene which had been prearranged, a kind of 
Oriental parable, that the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
right in his complaint ; and this submission of the 
Apostle, who represented the Hebrew element in the 
Church, had great weight with the circumcised as 
with the others. The scene at Antioch was not then, 
as Porphyry maintained, a revolt of the subordinate 
against his superior, and still less an arrogant act on 
the part of St. Paul; it was, on the contrary, an act 
of prudent behaviour, required by the exigencies of 
the Church.” It should be mentioned that this view 
of the matter had been set forth by Origen, and had 
been adopted by the great teachers of the East, 
Didymus, who taught it at Alexandria, Apollinaris at 
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Laodicza, Eusebius at Emesa, and finally, by St. John 
‘Chrysostom, and St. Jerome. 

To Augustine, whose ideas were of a more severe 
nature in regard to truth, this view seemed totally 
incompatible alike with St. Paul’s intention in his 
epistle, and with the obvious meaning of the scene as 
there described. He accordingly determined to write 
to Jerome on the subject, and to induce him to alter 
his judgment. The letter was composed in the form 
of an elaborate treatise, written with great argumenta- 
tive and logical power, and was despatched by the 
hand of an African priest, named Profuturus, who 
was about to visit the Holy Land. Just as he was 
preparing to embark, Profuturus learned that he had 
been elected Bishop of Cirta, in Numidia, when he 
at once returned to take possession of his see, where 
he died a few months afterwards. Shortly after, 
Augustine was himself called to be Bishop of Hippo, 
and in the midst of these changes the letter was for- 
gotten ; or, rather, it fell into other hands, and was 
copied, perhaps corrupted, and circulated at Rome, 
in Italy, in Dalmatia, and went everywhere, except 
to the man to whom it was addressed. ‘The friends 
of Jerome were astonished and alarmed at the serious 
charges brought against him, while his enemies 
triumphed at seeing him opposed by a man of Augus- 
tine’s growing reputation. 

Augustine was quite unaware that his letter had 
miscarried, when he received a visit from a deacon 
who had arrived from Bethlehem, and brought him a 
letter from St. Jerome. In this letter he speaks of 
having previously written to Augustine, tells him that, 
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now retired in his monastery, he is like a rock around 
which the waves and the storms are roaring; but he 
makes no reference to Augustine’s letter, which he 
evidently had not received. 

Augustine at once set to work and wrote a second 
letter (397), in which he entered on the subject at 
greater length, exhorting Jerome to imitate the poet 
Stesichorus, and chant his palinodia, in order that he 
might not leave upon one of the authors of our sacred 
books the imputation of having on any occasion been 
guilty of falsehood, even with a sincere and religious 
purpose. 

This second letter, written from Hippo, had the 
same fate as the first, which was written from Rome. 
A person named Paulus, to whom it was entrusted, 
took fright at the length of the voyage, and went no 
further than to Italy. Like the first, this letter fell 
into the hands of enemies, and got circulated and 
read far and wide before it came to St. Jerome. 

It is well known that Jerome was a man of im- 
patient, irritable, and even passionate temper. And 
here was no ordinary or slight occasion for anger. 
And yet he behaved with wonderful moderation and 
self-control. At first he could hardly believe in the 
authorship of the letter, when it reached him. But 
the contents satisfied him on that point. It was, be- 
yond all doubt, the writing of Augustine: the style, 
the phraseology, the argumentative power, all declared 
the Bishop of Hippo. His friends were enraged be- 
yond measure. They represented to him that it was 
the work of a comparatively young man, who was 
jealous of him, and wanted to deprive him of his 
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reputation, and to injure him without letting him 
know of it ; so that he might be able to say that he 
had vanquished him, that he had no answer to give 
to these accusations. 

The old warrior was not to be roused, even by such 
suggestions. “No,” said he, “it shall not be said 
that I have attacked a bishop of my Communion, in 
a matter which is entirely personal to myself.” Augus- 
tine heard at last of what was going on at Bethle- 
hem, and was greatly distressed. He even blamed 
himself for not exercising greater care in conveying 
his communications to Jerome; and at once wrote a 
letter (402), assuring him of his esteem. He said 
that, perhaps, some things might be found in his 
works at variance with the opinions of Jerome; but 
he took God to witness that he had never attacked 
him. ‘If there exists,” he says, “in my works, any- 
thing which wounds thee, let me know it; I will re- 
ceive thy counsel as a brother's, as a precious mark 
of thy affection, and as a means of correcting my- 
self.” He expressed a great desire to meet and hold 
converse with Jerome—a desire, which, as we know, 
was never gratified; but, if that might not be, they 
might still foster their friendship and unity in Christ 
by writing to each other. 

Augustine had abstained, in this letter, from enter- 
ing directly upon the subject of the letters by which 
Jerome had been so seriously offended, probably de- 
‘terred by the length and difficulty of the undertaking. 
But Jerome had expected something more than 
general expressions of friendship ; and the very reti- 
cence of Augustine had given his letter a character 
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of restraint. His answer, although respectful and 
affectionate, showed how deeply he had felt the pre- 
vious letters of Augustine. 

“You affirm,” says Jerome, “that you have not 
sent to Rome a book written against me: it is not of 
a book that I have heard; but of a letter which is 
attributed to you, and of which our brother Sysinnius 
has brought me a copy. You expect me to chant a 
palinodia, with reference to the dispute of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul... I confess to you with all sim- 
plicity that, whilst I recognize here your method of 
argumentation and your style, I have not thought it 
right rashly to accept its authenticity, and to write to 
you in consequence, for fear of incurring from your 
Lordship (Dignatione) the reproach of injustice, if I 
were to attribute to you that which is not yours. To 
this reason for my silence there is added another, the 
protracted illness of the holy and venerable Paula. 

If the writing is really yours, tell me plainly 
and send me a copy of it, that we may discuss the 
Scripture without animosity, learning mutually to 
correct our errors, or to prove to each other that they 
do not exist. 

“‘ As for the books of your Lordship, on which you 
desire my judgment, God forbid that I should pre- 
sume to censure them. Contented to defend my 
own works, I abstain from criticizing those of others. 
. . It is a boyish boastfulness to imitate children in 
trying to make a reputation by accusing illustrious 
men. I am not so foolish as to think myself wronged 
by your having a difference of opinion from me, nor 
are you wronged by my thinking differently from you. 

L 
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. . One thing I will still ask of you ; it is that you 
will love a man who loves you, and that you, still 
young, will not provoke an old man on the field of 
the Scriptures. Ihave had my time. I have run in 
the arena, as long as my strength has allowed ; and 
now it is your turn to run and mineto rest. And 
that you may not be the only one to quote the poets, 
permit me to remind you of Dares and Entellus, and. 
remember the proverb which says: ‘The tired ox 
puts down his foot most firmly.’ I dictate these 
words with sadness. Would to God that I might 
have the happiness of embracing you, and holding 
converse with you, in order that we might understand 
each other, and teach each other in a brotherly spirit 
that which we do not know.” 

Jerome was evidently irritated ; but his respect for 
the man and the bishop restrained him from express- 
ing all that he felt. Augustine understood what was 
passing in his mind, and answered with gentleness 
and consideration. He wrote to Jerome (403), that 
he had found his letter at once hard and affectionate. 
He hinted that, while Jerome was of his present 
mind, there was little hope of discussing the differences 
between them without bitterness. Of what use would 
it be to continue a discussion, after Jerome thought 
himself wronged? ‘ My only resource in the present 
circumstances,” he goes on, “is to acknowledge my 
fault, to confess to you that the letter which you 
found offensive is truly mine, and to ask pardon of 
you for it. Yes, if I have offended you, I beseech 
you, by the meekness of Jesus Christ, not to render 
evil for evil, by offending me in turn; and you would 
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offend me by concealing what you find to object to 
in my actions or my words.” He then referred to 
Jerome’s allusion to the defeat of the young Dares 
by the aged Entellus, saying that the blows of his 
aged adversary would have a more wholesome effect 
upon him. And, in reference to the comparison of 
himself to an ox, which Jerome had made, he said 
that he would lie on the ground and bear with 
pleasure the weight of his friend’s age, provided his 
fault could thus be crushed like straw. 

After some time Jerome replied to Augustine, ex- 
plaining the reasons which had made him for a time 
delay answering, and saying that the Bishop of Hippo 
had seemed to many not to act quite in good faith, 
but rather like a man who was seeking to increase his 
own reputation at the expense of another; and he 
entered at some length into the points in Augustine’s 
previous letter. With reference to what Augustine 
had said of his own writings, Jerome remarked: 
“Your works are rare here; I have read but few of 
them, and I know hardly any of them except your 
‘Soliloquies ’ and your ‘Commentary on the Psalms.’ 
If”—he goes on, feeling that here he is on well-known 
ground—“ if I were to criticize these last, it would 
perhaps be easy for me to demonstrate that, in the 
interpretation or explanation of the texts, you are not 
_in accord, I say not with myself, who am nothing, 
but with the doctors of the East, who are my masters. 
Farewell, my dearest friend, my son in age, my father 
in dignity. I have only one thing still to ask you, 
that when you have a mind to write to me, you will 
take care that I am the first to receive your letters.” 

L 2 
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It was the last explosion of his anger. He ad- 
dresses himself, after this, to the matter of the con- 
troversy, and tries to bring Augustine to look at the 
subject as a simple question of history. Following 
Origen as his guide, he gives new arguments to sup- 
port the traditional view of the East ; and he attempts 
to show that Augustine, while professing to defend 
the veracity of the inspired writers, has brought a 
greater and more serious charge against the head of 
the Church. : 

Throughout the controversy Jerome maintained in 
substance the statements which have been quoted 
from his Commentary, and he asserted that he was 
no more accusing St. Peter of an “ official falsehood ” 
than his adversaries were accusing St. Paul of the same 
crime when he acted upon his principle of becoming 
a Jew to the Jews. Augustine’s answers were some- 
times more distinguished by acuteness than by con- 
vincing power; but on one point he at least made 
clear his own opinion as to the difference between 
the position of the two Apostles. 

Peter, he said, was the Apostle of the Jews, and it 
was right for him and for those over whom he pre- 
sided to keep the law: his error was in joining with 
those who insisted that Gentiles who became mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ should also observe the 
ordinances of the law of Moses. Paul, on the con- : 
trary, was the Apostle of the Gentiles, and, although 
he neither taught the necessity of observing Jewish 
ordinances to his converts, nor practised them him- 
self, yet he was willing at times to make concessions 
to the Jews, that he might not offend them. He 
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denied, of course, that there was any real deception 
in the conduct of St. Paul. 

Jerome replied that in this case it was the duty of 
Augustine to proclaim aloud that the obligations of 
the old covenant were still binding upon those Chris- 
tians who were of Jewish extraction, and to induce 
his colleagues to adopt the same opinions. As for 
himself, he said, in his humble retreat, he would not 
venture to deal with questions so high: to Augus- 
tine he would leave the merit of novelty, and, for 
himself, he would modestly follow the footsteps of 
the ancient interpreters of the Church. At the same 
time he points out the abuse of such a doctrine 
which had produced the Ebionites and other heretical 
sects. 

We have here the kernel and substance of the dis- 
pute. Augustinecould not endure the imputation upon 
the Apostles that they were acting a part before the 
world: Jerome replied that, on Augustine’s own 
theory, St. Paul acted a part when he was among the 
Jews. Augustine maintained that the error of Peter 
was in being led away by the Judaizing party, who 
would have had all the Gentile Christians to practise 
Jewish ordinances. Jerome replied that, if this were 
the case, then Jewish Christians must still be bound 
to live as Jews. 

Although Augustine may have stated his doctrine 
somewhat too baldly, there can be no doubt that his 
view is substantially that which has been adopted by 
the Church. Thierry appears to think that Jerome 
had rather the best of the controversy. It is no part . 
of our business to discuss this question, on which 
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every reader will form a judgment for himself; but 
it is clear which side the Church has finally taken. 

Jerome concluded that, in a matter so imperfectly 
known, where our only document is the account 
given by St. Paul, in which we perceive the Apostle’s 
intention of fortifying by an example the doctrine of 
the liberty of the Gospel, which was the very founda- 
tion of his preaching, they ought not lightly to con- 
demn St. Peter. He pointed out that the explana- 
tion of the affair drawn from the traditions of the 
East, and especially from those of the Church of 
Antioch, where the incident happened, had the 
double advantage of placing the two Apostles on a 
level, and of being in accordance with the habits of 
Orientals ; and finally, he remonstrated with Augus- 
tine for denouncing before the world, on a question 
which did not affect man’s salvation, the opinions of 
a priest who was his friend, and those of the greatest 
Greek doctors, and one-half of Christendom, as 
preaching official falsehood under the authority of 
the Scriptures. 

And thus the controversy ended. They had each 
displayed the peculiar gifts with which they were 
endowed. It would not appear that this resulted 
in any nearer agreement between them; but it did 
not in any way disturb their future friendship and 
mutual esteem. During the Pelagian controversy 
each had the opportunity of testifying his affection 
and respect for the other. 
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CHAPTER IX; 
VARIOUS WRITINGS OF AUGUSTINE. 
“On the Trinity’—‘ On Christian Doctrine’—‘ The City of God.’ 


THE principal controversial works of Augustine have 
already been described. Of his expository and homi- 
letical writings we shall say something presently. But 
there are some treatises of importance which do not 
fall under these classes, of which it is necessary to 
give some account. ‘The principal of these are the 
works on the Trinity, on Christian Doctrine, and his 
great treatise on the ‘ City of God.’ 

It is not quite certain at what time the book on 
the Trinity was completed. It was begun as early as 
4oo, and he tells us in his ‘ Retractations,’ that, while 
it was still unfinished, it was stolen from him, and cir- 
culated in that condition. He had, indeed, aban- 
doned the intention of completing it, and only yielded 
to the solicitation of his friends. The composition 
of the work extends from the year 400, when he was 
forty-six years of age, and had been Bishop of Hippo 
four years, to 416 or 418. He says himself that he 
began it when young and finished it when old. It is 
divided into fifteen books, and is one of his longest 
treatises.! 

This work was not directed against any particular 


1 It fills over 400 pages of the English translation. The largest 
of his treatises, ‘The City of God,’ is about twice as long. 
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antagonist. It was undertaken from the writer's 
deep interest in the subject, and it was often inter- 
rupted by those controversies into which he was 
drawn by the exigencies of his position. The disser- 
tation was written, he tells us, in order to guard 
against the sophistries of those who disdain to begin 
with faith, and are deceived by a perverse and crude 
love of reason. There are three ways, he says, in 
which men go wrong in thinking of ‘the Godhead. 
The first is by transferring to the idea of God those 
notions which they have derived from things cor- 
poreal ; the second, by framing their ideas of God 
“‘ according to the nature or affections of the human 
mind”; the third is the error of those who are aware 
of the difference between things visible and invisible, 
between the creature and the Creator, and strive by 
their own presumptuous speculations to rise to ideas 
which they obstinately maintain without the power 
of verifying or defending them. 

Scripture, he says, has condescended to our weak- 
ness in speaking of God under expressions which 
properly refer only to our mortal and limited condi- 
tion, so as to raise us up to higher thoughts of Him. 
It is only in this way that we can be taught, and 
therefore, he says, those who fall into the third error 
are commonly the most obstinate and unteachable. 
We can advance in such knowledge only as we follow 
the leading of Scripture. 

All Catholic expounders, he says, have taught, 
according to the Scriptures, that “the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit intimate a Divine Unity of 
one and the same substance in an indivisible equality ; 
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and therefore that they are not three Gods, but one 
God,” although the Father hath begotten the Scn 
and is not the Son, and the Son who is begotten is 
not the Father, and the Spirit is not the Father or 
the Son, but only the Spirit of the Father and the 
Son. So it was not the Trinity which was incarnate, 
but the Son; nor which descended at the baptism of 
Jesus, nor on the Day of Pentecost, but only the Holy 
Spirit ; nor was it the Trinity which said, “‘ Thou art 
My Son,” but the Father. 

He then proceeds to prove from Scripture that the 
Son is Very God, of one substance with the Father. 
He is the Word made flesh, of the same nature with 
the Father, doing the same works ; and that the Holy 
Spirit is God, entitled to the same supreme worship 
(Aarpeta) as the Father and the Son. 

Considering objections, he observes that the words, 
“‘ My Father is greater than I,” and those which speak 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost being greater than 
that which is committed against the Son of Man, have 
reference to His humanity and His state of humilia- 
tion; for elsewhere He declares that He and His 
Father are one. Again, if it is said that the Son is 
sent, this is only because it is the Son alone Who is 
made man, and yet the three Persons have concurred 
in the formation of His humanity. 

In the third book he considers the appearances of 
God to the saints of the Old Testament, and enters 
into questions which are now of comparatively slight 
interest! respecting the nature of the beings through 


1 Trench, however, thinks Augustine’s remarks on the mani- 
festations of Jehovah in the Old Testament unsatisfactory. 
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whom those manifestations were made. The fourth 
book treats of the Incarnation of the Son of God, as 
illustrating the iove of God for us, and the nature of 
the humanity which He assumed. He further shows 
that the Son of God, although made less by being 
sent into the world, on account of His taking upon 
Him the form of a servant, is not therefore inferior 
to the Father according to the form of God, because 
He was sent by Himself; and that the same may be 
said of the sending of the Holy Ghost. 

The fifth book has reference to objections put forth 
by heretics, as drawn from their own reason, and not 
from the Scriptures, and is of a more abstract cha- 
racter than the previous portion. It is remarkable, 
however, for passages of extreme beauty on the greatness 
of the task he has undertaken, and on the nature of 
God. In the sixth and seventh books he discusses 
the meaning of St. Paul’s words when he speaks of 
Christ as “the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God,” and points out that there is no difference 
of substance involved in such a statement, since God 
the Father, who begat the Son, His Power and Wis- 
dom, is Himself also Power and Wisdom; and simi- 
larly of the Holy Ghost. Yet that there are not 
three Powers or three Wisdoms, but one Power and 
one Wisdom, as there is one God and one Essence. 
He then considers why the Latins say there is one 
Substance and three Persons in God, and the Greeks 
one Essence and three Hypostases ; and he shows 
that these expressions arise from the necessities of 
speech, representing the same truth of Unity and 
Trinity under different forms. 
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In the eighth book he shows that two or three 
Persons of the Trinity are not greater than one: The 
greatness of a being, he says, is in his truth; and the 
Father and the Son together are not more true than 
the Father and the Son in particular. So the Holy 
Spirit is as true, and therefore as great, as the Father 
and the Son. He then proceeds to seek for analo- 
gies of the Trinity in the nature of man. He finds 
one, for instance, in love; for in love there are three, 
he who loves, he who is loved, and love itself. So, in 
the ninth book, he speaks of a kind of trinity existing 
in man, who is the image of God—namely, the mind, 
and the knowledge by which it knows itself, and the 
love by which it loves both itself and its own know- 
ledge ; and these three, he seeks to show, are equal 
and of one essence. 

The tenth book seeks to establish an analogy which 
he considers still more clear and striking in man’s 
nature, namely, his memory, his understanding, and 
his will, These, he says, are in their foundation one 
life, one spirit, one essence.! In the eleventh book 
he attempts to discover analogies much more fanciful 
in the body and soulof man. The twelfth book seeks 
to establish a trinity in man’s knowledge. The thir- 
teenth continues the same train of thought, and shows 
that in the reception of Divine truth there is a kind 
of trinity in the mind, since there are, first, in the 
memory the sounds of the words, and this even when 
the man is not thinking of them ; and next, the mind’s 


1 Modern writers have adopted this theory with modifications : 
@£., Delitzsch, in his ‘ Biblische Psychologie’ ; Sartorius, in his 
‘Lehre der heiligen Liebe.’ 
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eye of his act of recollection is formed thence when 
he thinks of them ; and, lastly, the will, when he so 
thinks and remembers, combines both. 

In speaking of the trinity of knowledge, Augustine 
had drawn a distinction between knowledge and wis- 
dom, assigning to the latter the higher place. In the 
fourteenth book he returns to this distinction. Know- 
ledge, he says, has reference to human things, but 
wisdom to heavenly things ; and this wisdom is per- 
fected when the mind is renewed in the knowledge 
of God, according to the image of Him who created 
man after His own image. And here the mind finds 
the highest exercise for its powers, in remembering 
God, conceiving Him, and loving Him. 

The fifteenth book contains a summary of the 
whole treatise, and contains some suggestions on the 
generation of the Eternal Word drawn from the word 
of our own mind, and on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the operation of the will in love. The 
last chapter is a prayer confessing the Holy Tninity, 
and his own inability to speak rightly of God. It 
concludes with these words : ‘“‘O Lord, the one God, 
God the Trinity, whatever I have said in these books 
that is of Thine, may they acknowledge who are 
Thine ; if anything of my own, may it be pardoned 
both by Thee and by those who are Thine. Amen.” 

The treatise ‘On Christian Doctrine,’ like that 
on the Trinity, was begun at an early period of the 
writer's episcopate, and was long allowed to lie un- 
finished. At last he took it up, as he tells us in the 
‘ Retractations,’ and finding it carried on no further 
than to the twenty-fifth chapter of the third book, he 
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completed that book, and added a fourth. It was 
finished about the year 426. The first three books, 
he says, afford “aids to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, the last giving directions as to the mode of 
making known our interpretation.” 

The whole treatise is remarkable for the tone of 
diffidence and humility by which it is pervaded. In 
the prologue he reminds the reader that he can know 
nothing of truth except as he is taught by God. Man 
possesses nothing of his own but falsehood. In the 
first book, while he lays down rules for the study of 
Scripture, he remarks that we can never expect to 
understand it altogether; there will always remain 
much to understand. 

As he states in his ‘ Retractations,’ he divides his 
work into two parts, the one relating to the discovery 
of the meaning of Scripture, the other to its expres- 
sion. He makes a distinction between things to be 
enjoyed and things to be used. The only object 
which ought to be enjoyed by man is the Triune 
God, who is our highest good, and our true happi- 
ness. Our sins prevent us from enjoying God ; and 
therefore the Word was made flesh to take away our 
sins, and suffered and died, and rose, and took to 
Himself as His Bride the Church, in which we have 
remission of sins. And if our sins are remitted and 
our souls renewed by grace, then we may await with 
hope the resurrection of the body to eternal glory ; 
if not, we shall be raised to eternal punishment. 

He then goes on to show that all objects except 
God are for use; for, though some of them may be 
loved, yet our love must not rest in them, but be led 
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up to God. The love of God and of our neighbour 
for God’s sake is the fulfilment and end of all Scrip- 
ture. He then shows that faith, hope, and love are 
graces essential for those who would rightly under- 
stand and explain the Holy Scriptures. 

From the consideration of ¢himgs Augustine passes 
to that of the s¢gzs by which they are denoted, which, 
he says, are either natural or conventional. He treats 
here only of the conventional, and, in the present 
book, only of language as a thing which has to be 
learnt and acquired. The difficulty arising from 
ignorance of signs, he says, 1s to be removed by 
learning the Greek and Hebrew languages, in which 
the Scriptures are written, by comparing the various 
translations, and by attending to the context. In 
seeking to understand the figurative language of 
Scripture, we may derive assistance from making 
ourselves acquainted with natural history, music, 
history, chronology, logic, and philosophy; with the 
various arts and sciences of the heathen, and even 
with their superstitions. 

He is careful, however, to place first among the 
requirements for the study of the Scriptures, the 
needful moral preparation ; and he enumerates seven 
steps to the wisdom which they contain: the fear of 
God, piety, knowledge (of which he is principally 
teaching in this book), resolution, counsel, purity of 
heart, and then, as the fear of God is the beginning 
and first step, so wisdom is the last step and the end. 
It is worthy of notice that he includes the apocryphal 
books in the Old Testament, and, although in his 
‘ Retractations’ he says he did so as following eccle- 
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siastical usage, this explanation was not given for the 
purpose of excluding the apocryphal books, but for 
the purpose of remarking that “the Apostle seems to 
restrict the name of ‘Old Testament’ to the law 
which is given to Mount Sinai.” It is also worthy of 
remark that he expresses his preference for the Italic 
over the later Latin versions. It was indeed one of 
his differences with Jerome, that he objected to new 
translations of the Scriptures, as likely to disturb the 
minds of people who were accustomed to the old. 

In the third book he passes from unknown to 
ambiguous signs. And these ambiguities arise from 
the figurative use of language, from punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, or the doubtful signification of words ; 
and are to be resolved by attention to the context 
and a comparison of translations, as in the subject 
considered in the second book. Particularly, we are 
to be on our guard against interpreting literal ex- 
pressions figuratively, and figurative expressions liter- 
ally ; and he gives directions by which we may avoid 
these errors, and especially this general principle, 
that no interpretation can be true which does not 
promote the love of God and the love of man. 

The fourth book passes from the learning of the 
contents of the Bible to the teaching of it. And the 
author declares at once that, although rules of rhetoric 
are useful, and he has taught such himself, he has no 
intention of doing so here, as they may be learnt 
elsewhere. Indeed, he says, the Christian teacher 
ought not to neglect these accomplishments, although, 
he says, wisdom is of more importance to him than 
eloquence ; and he points out that the sacred writers. 
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unite the two qualities. Eloquence, he says, is im- 
portant, because, when a man speaks well, people 
easily believe that he speaks truly. If a man cannot 
please by his words, he may by his reasons, and this 
is what he means when he says wisdom is more im- 
portant than eloquence. 

Perspicuity, he says, is the most necessary quality of 
style, and ought especially to be cultivated by the 
teacher, although other qualities are required for 
pleasing and persuading the hearer,-and are not to 
be neglected. All these gifts are to be sought by 
earnest prayer to God, although diligent study must 
not be neglected. Various styles of speech are 
described, the subdued, the elegant, and the ma- 
jestic ; and the utility of each for its own purpose— 
for instruction, for praise, and for exhortation—is 
insisted upon; the end of all being that the hearer 
may understand the truth, hear it gladly, and practise 
it in his life. Finally, he points out that the life of 
the Christian orator is an indispensable condition of 
the efficacy of his words. His life must be in har- 
mony with his teaching. It will be of no avail that 
he speaks well, if he lives badly. 

We now proceed to consider, as far as our limits 
will allow, the greatest of all Augustine’s books, the 
Civitas Dei, or treatise on the ‘City of God.’ We 
abridge the following account of it from Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘ History of Christianity:’ “The ‘City of God’ 
was unquestionably the noblest work, both in its 
original design and in the fulness of its elaborate 
execution, which the genius of man had as yet con- 
tributed to the support of Christianity. Hitherto the 
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‘Apologies’ had been framed to meet particular exi- 
gencies, rarely expanding into general and compre- 
hensive views of the great conflict. The ‘City of 
God,’ in the first place, indeed, was designed to 
decide for ever the one great question, which alone 
kept in suspense the balance between Paganism and 
Christianity, the connection between the fall of the 
Empire and the miseries under which the whole 
Roman society was groaning, with the desertion of 
the ancient religion of Rome. Even this part of his 
theme led Augustine into a full, and, if not impartial, 
yet far more comprehensive survey of the whole 
religious philosophy of antiquity than had been yet 
displayed in any Christian work. The ‘City of God’ 
was not merely a defence, it was likewise an exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine. The last twelve books 
developed the whole system with a regularity and 
copiousness, as far as we know, never before attempted 
by any Christian writer. It was the first complete 
Christian theology.” ? 

St. Augustine himself gives an account of the occa- 
sion of this work in his ‘ Retractations.’ The storming 
and sacking of Rome by the Goths under Alaric, in 
410, was attributed by the heathen to the Christian 
religion and the neglect of the old gods of the land. 
“Tt was this,” he says, “which kindled my zeal for 
the house of God, and prompted me to undertake the 
defence of the ‘City of God’ against the charges and 
misrepresentations of its assailants.” The composition. 
of the book extended over a period of thirteen years, 
and was intended not only to refute the assaults of 

1 ‘History of Christianity,’ Bk. III. c. x. 
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unbelievers, but to set forth the Christian system, 
“that no one might have occasion:to say,” he ex- 
plains, ‘that, though I had refuted the tenets of other 
men, I had omitted to establish my own.” 

“The ‘City of God,’” says Dean Milman, “is at 
once the funeral oration of the ancient society and 
the gratulatory panegyric on the birth of the new. 
It acknowledged, it triumphed in the irrevocable fall 
of the Babylon of the West, the shrine of idolatry ; it 
hailed at the same time the universal dominion which 
awaited the new theocratic policy. The earthly city 
had undergone its predestined fate; it had passed 
away with all its vices and superstitions, with all its 
virtues and its glories (for the soul of Augustine was 
not dead to the noble reminiscences of Roman great- 
ness), with its false gods and its heathen sacrifices. 
Its doom was sealed, and for ever. But in its place 
had arisen the City of God, the Church of Christ; a 
new social system had emerged from the ashes of the 
old; that system was founded by God, was ruled by 
divine laws, and had the divine promise of perpetuity.” 

In the short notice which we are able to offer of 
the train of thought contained in this great work, we 
must make choice of those points which can in this 
way be made intelligible. 

In replying to the charge, that the ruin of Rome 
had been brought through the adoption of the Chris- 
tian faith, Augustine observes that the heathen deities 
had not protected the cities in which they had been 
worshipped. The divinities of Ilium had not pre- 
vented the fall of Priam. Besides, in those ancient 
wars the conquerors had never spared heathen 
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temples, whereas, in the sack of Rome, the Christian 
churches had been respected, and used as an asylum. 
Christians, and even heathens, had been spared by 
the barbarians out of respect for the name of Christ. If 
good men had been included in the lot of the wicked, 
there were reasons for this seeming inequality. If all 
crimes were punished in this world, there would be 
nothing to redress in a future life. If no crime were 
punished here, men might deny the providence of 
God. . 

Multitudes of Christians were massacred ; but no 
one died who had not to die some day. There is 
but little difference between a long life and a short; 
and there is no bad death which has been preceded 
by a good life. Many Christians had been led 
into captivity; but were any so miserable as to be 
carried to any place where God was not? The cap- 
tivity of Christians could be no argument against 
Christianity: did the heathen cease to venerate their 
gods after the heroic death of Regulus ? 

Referring to the objection brought from the viola- 
tion of Christian virgins, he pointed out that, if some 
of them had committed suicide to save themselves 
from such a fate, they ought to be judged leniently ; 
but Scripture gave no sanction to self-slaughter in any 
circumstances. With regard to the case of Lucretia, 
ravished by Tarquin, he said there was no real cause 
for her death. If she was not consenting, she was 
not really defiled. She killed herself lest it should be 
supposed that she had been an accomplice of her 
own disgrace. On the general subject, he remarks that 
Plato did not approve of the suicide of Cleombrotus 

M 2 
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after he had read that philosopher’s work on the im- 
mortality of the soul; and the friends of Cato had 
done their best to turn him from his purpose, when 
they knew that he was meditating his own death. 

He then pointed out how little effect the ruin of 
their city had upon the Romans themselves. While 
all‘the world was mourning the downfall of the im- 
perial city, the Romans were giving themselves up to 
all kinds of excess. They were made miserable, 
without being rendered better. And no wonder, when 
the characters of their deities were considered. The 
worst man in the world would not have liked to have 
for his mother her whom the Romans called the 
mother of the gods. 

Reviewing their ancient history, Augustine points 
out that the gods have never done anything to deliver 
the Romans in their times of danger ; so that it was 
absurd to attribute the misfortunes of the empire to 
the spread of Christianity. Certainly the rise of the 
Empire had not been the work of their gods, nor the 
result of fate or chance, but of the Providence of 
God. And the power which was bestowed upon 
Rome was the recompense of the moral excellences 
of the ancient Romans, who were temperate, laborious, 
and devoted to the well-being and glory of the com- 
monwealth. They have their reward. As they could 
not have eternal life, they obtained the splendour of 
a perishable kingdom. Indeed, the virtues and sacri- 
fices practised by the ancient Romans are an example 
to Christians who are aspiring to an eternal empire 
(iv. and v.). 


So far Augustine has shown that the gods of ancient 
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Rome were neither the authors of its prosperity nor 
its protectors in time of adversity, and therefore “are 
not to be worshipped for the advantage of this mortal 
life” ; and he now proceeds to show that they are 
not to be worshipped on account of that which is 
to be after death ; and the next five books are devoted 
to this argument. 

That the gods of heathenism are unable to lead 
us to eternal life he shows by many considerations. 
And first by the account which Varro gives of them 
in his mythology. Referring to the Platonic division 
of the deities into gods in heaven, gods in the air, and 
gods on earth, he passes on to a dissertation on 
demons. It is impossible, he says, that demons 
should be mediators between God and man. There 
is no mediator possible, but God Himself conde- 
scending to assume our human nature came down to 
us, in order to raise us up to Himself. The eternal 
Word, Maker of all things, has become, in the 
form of man, our Mediator. In taking our nature 
He humbled Himself below the angels, but in His 
divine nature He remained infinite, incorruptible, 
immutable. The Platonists said that the gods would 
not defile themselves by mixing among men; but 
the rays of the sun and moon were not soiled by 
touching the earth. 

The angels or demons, who are the gods of Plato, 
placed under God the Creator and universal Mover, 
can do nothing to bring men an infinite felicity. It is 
unreasonable and impious to worship them as gods. 
The worship of men should rise to God alone. We 
must not, however, suppose that God has need of the 
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sacrifices which we offer to Him: our worship can 
be beneficial only to those by whom it is presented. 
We give nothing to the fountain by drinking of it, or 
to the sun by gazing at its light. In the tenth book, 
which is the last of the first part of his treatise, 
Augustine continues his argument on the Platonic 
doctrine of the angels as mediators to be worshipped, 
and maintains that the good angels desire that God 
alone should be worshipped. 

The Platonists refused several of the doctrines of 
Christianity as not having formed part of the teaching 
of their Master, and more particularly the doctrine of 
the Incarnation ; but Augustine shows that Porphyry 
had not been so respectful to the teaching of Plato, 
which in several respects he had changed ; and he 
points out that Porphyry had not found the true way 
of purification and deliverance for the soul, which the 
grace of Christ alone had thrown open for men. 

In the eleventh book he begins the second part of 
his work, which treats of the origin, progress, and 
destinies of the two cities of heaven and earth. He 
first announces the main subject of this discussion by 
speaking of Jesus Christ, the God-man, as the only 
means of attaining to the knowledge of God; that for 
this purpose there was needed a Being who was at 
once God and man: we go /o Jesus Christ because 
He is man: we go ¢Arough Him because He is God. 

He then goes back to the creation of the world as 
the work of God, and this leads him to remarks on 
the subject of the Holy Trinity similar to those 
which we have found in his work on that subject. 
The two cities of good and evil arose at the first from 
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the separation of the good and the bad angels. He 
discusses the question of a good will in some, and an 
evil will in others, and of the blessedness and misery 
which accompany the two classes. 

He then proceeds to speak of the creation of man 
as having taken place in time. If the question is 
asked, why man was created so late, he answers that 
soon or late are words which have no significance in 
reference to the Divine Eternity. If the world had 
been millions of years older, it would have been at a 
period no earlier in the Divine existence. 

The fall of man brought death into the world as its 
penal consequence. This death was of various kinds. 
The first death consisted in Adam’s falling away from 
God. In consequence of this he became subject to 
the death of the body. He argues against the philo- 
sophers, that this death is penal; but that the saints 
are delivered by the power of the resurrection of 
Christ. 

After this, he considers, further, the sin of the first 
man and its consequences in his posterity; and he 
then proceeds to show how the two cities have a 
history and progress, proceeding from these first days 
of human life. Cain and Abel are the representatives 
‘of the two cities. Cain, the first who built a city, is 
typical of those who place their happiness in earthly 
thirigs. Abel is the first martyr, and his death is a 
prophetic mystery. The first founder of the earthly 
city killed his brother, as did Romulus, the founder 
of the greatest worldly empire. Seth, the brother of 
Abel, and the first citizen of the heavenly empire, 
begins the generation of the saints. 
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Augustine next proceeds to trace the history of the 
two cities in the earlier ages of the world. Speaking 
of the giants who lived before the flood, he refers to 
the discovery of a human tooth, which he and others 
had seen on the shore at Utica, so large, that it would 
have made a hundred teeth such as ordinary men 
have. This is one of those statements which were 
perfectly natural in those days, but which would have 
quite a different signification in our own. The tooth 
undoubtedly belonged to some extinct species of 
animal. 

He carries on the history of the two cities, from 
Noah to Abraham, from Holy Scripture, and from 
Abraham to the time of the kings, that of the 
heavenly city alone. He speaks of the antiquity of 
these progenitors of the citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth, as stretching further back than the 
era of the fables of heathen mythology. The Hebrew 
prophets are more ancient than the philosophers: 
Pythagoras did not appear until the close of the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. In the eighteenth book he traces 
the parallel courses of the earthly and the heavenly 
cities, from the time of Abraham to the end of the 
world; and refers to the oracles regarding Christ, 
-both those uttered by the Sibyls and those of the 
sacred prophets, who wrote after the foundation of 
Rome, among the Israelites. 

In the nineteenth book he proceeds to discuss the 
destinies of the two cities, and he points out how 
widely the philosophers have differed among them- 
selves in their notion of the chief good. Varro, he 
says, reckoned that two hundred and eighty-eight sects 
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might be formed by the various opinions on this sub- 
ject. Athens had at once the Epicureans, who held 
that the gods had no concern about the things of 
men, and the Stoics, who believed that they governed 
the world. 

A thought on the divine preparation for Christianity, 
which has, since his time, become common, appears 
for the first time in this treatise of Augustine. Rome, 
he says, was used by God’s providence, as a powerful 
influence for uniting the nations of the earth, and 
making them subject to one law, and so preparing 
them to receive the faith of Christ. 

He refers to the prophecies of the heathen oppo- 
nents of the Gospel, that, after three hundred and fifty 
years, Christianity would disappear. But, he says, 
that time is gone past more than half-a-century, and 
it still advances and makes progress throughout the 
world. 

Speaking of the end of man, he refers to peace as 
being, no less than eternal life, ‘the end of our good.” 
“Peace,” he. says, “is a good so great, that even in 
this earthly and mortal life, there is no word we hear 
with such pleasure, nothing for which we long for 
more earnestly, or more thoroughly enjoy.” It is, in 
fact, the blessing which all are seeking after con- 
sciously or unconsciously. It will be realized in the 
final blessedness of the righteous; “for even the 
mystical name of the city itself, that is, Jerusalem, 
means,” he says, ‘“‘ Vision of peace.” 

When speaking of the various elements of peace 
and hindrances to its enjoyment, he refers to liberty 
as being proper to man’s nature, and slavery as being 
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a degeneration and degradation of his character and 
condition. For, he points out, God says of man, 
“Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every creeping 
thing which creepeth on the earth.” But he did not 
give man this dominion over his fellow-man. “ We 
do not find the word (Slave,)” he says, “‘in any part 
of Scripture, until Noah branded the sin of his son 
with this name. It is a name, therefore, introduced 
by sin and not by nature.” And’so every advance 
towards goodness will be an advance in liberty. He 
shows, further, that the blessings which are the end 
of Christian life, are truly enjoyed in a measure by 
Christians alone in this life. 

The twentieth book is interesting, as giving Augus- 
tine’s views of the last judgment, and the events by 
which it is heralded. He propounds the notion of 
the first resurrection as a spiritual revival, and not as 
the raising of the body, which had been the more 
common opinion in earlier times. The “abyss” into 
which the devil is cast, is “‘the countless multitude of 
the wicked,” and the nations who are no more to be 
deceived, are those peoples who believe in Christ. 
His loosing does not mean that he shall have power to 
deceive the Church of the elect, but rather will give 
proof of “the steadfast fortitude of the holy city.” 

The twenty-first book contains a very awful account 
of the end reserved for the city of the devil, the 
eternal punishment of the lost, who are consumed by 
the worm that dieth not, and the fire which is not 
quenched. In arguing this question he attempts to 
refute objections to this doctrine, and enters into 
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grave inquiries as to the possibility of bodies being 
burnt without perishing. He also shows that all 
these punishments are not purgatorial, but some are 
certainly punitive, and he further argues in favour of 
the eternity of punishment: 

In the last book he treats of the end of the City of 
God, the eternal happiness of the saints; and sets 
forth the doctrine. of the resurrection of the body, 
and our faith in this as the result of divine power 
manifested in the resurrection of Christ. If he is 
asked why miracles are no longer wrought, he answers 
first, “that miracles were necessary before the world 
believed, in order that men might believe. And,” he 
adds, ‘‘ whoever now-a-days demands to see prodigies 
that he may believe, is himself a great prodigy, be- 
cause he does not believe, though the whole world 
does.” But he further maintains that miracles are 
still wrought. 

Carrying on his account of the future blessedness 
of Christians, he answers various objections to the 
resurrection of the body ; and he maintains that all 
bodily blemishes which mar human beauty in this 
life will be removed in the resurrection, the natural 
substance of the body remaining, but the quality and 
quantity of it being altered so as to produce beauty. 

Speaking further of the glories of the eternal state, 
he gives a description of the blessings bestowed upon 
men in this life, obnoxious, as it is, to the curse ; and 
he argues hence for the belief in the unutterable 
glories of the saved. The last two chapters are 
devoted to the beatific vision, and to the eternal 
felicity of the City of God and the perpetual Sabbath. 
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We do not pretend to criticize this great work, or 
to refute the criticisms of those who have endeavoured 
to disparage it. Its place in human literature is 
unique. Its magnificence has been acknowledged by 
the greatest minds the world has ever produced. 
Let it be remembered that it was written at different 
times, extending over a period of thirteen years, in 
the midst of the work of teaching and governing, and 
the still more distracting toils of controversy ; that it 
addresses itself to a state of mind with which we can 
but little sympathize ; that it contains scientific errors 
which the least instructed are now able to deride; 
and, above all, that its greatest and most fruitful 
thoughts have for long been the common possession of 
the Christian Church ; and we shall probably wonder, 
not that there is so much of this great treatise which 
is uninteresting and repelling, but that there is still 
so much which is replete with life and power, and 
which the best instructed Christian can still peruse 
with unflagging interest and admiration. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AS AN EXPOUNDER OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


His love of the Bible—Faith and reason—Principles of inter- 
pretation—Hebrew—Greek—Canons of criticism—Figurative 
language of Scripture—Allegorical interpretation—Recog- 
nition of human element—Insight—The Bible and the Church. 


Even those who have no more knowledge of St. 
Augustine than may be gained from these pages will 
have seen that he was “ mighty in the Scriptures” ; 
and it is requisite that a few words should be said 
more particularly on his merits as an expositor.! 
Apart from what may be called his controversial use 
of the sacred writings, although, perhaps, inseparably 
connected with this use, his influence on the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures in the Church has been 
incalculable. 

It is obvious that St. Augustine was eminently 
possessed of that primary requirement in an expositor, 
a deep and passionate love of the Word of God, and 
a profound reverence for its utterances. He knew 
from-his own experience that the Bible contained the 


1 J have in these remarks followed the guidance of Archbishop 
Trench, in his admirable essay on the subject, prefixed to his 
‘Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn from the 
writings of St. Augustine.” Examples of his interpretations, 
which cannot here be adduced, will be there found in abundance. 
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truth which satisfied the deepest longings of man’s 
nature, but he was also convinced in his mind that 
it was true; and he always entered upon the study 
of the Scripture as one who at the same time believed 
and reasoned. He did not hesitate to place first the 
necessity of faith. The motto which Schleiermacher 
adopted from Anselm, requiring men to believe in 
order that they might understand, was but the repe- 
tition of the principle of Augustine: “If a man say 
to me,” he remarks, ‘I will understand that I may 
believe,’ I will answer him, ‘ Rather believe that thou 
mayest understand’ (crede ut intelligas).” 

But this implies no disregard of reason or of the 
ordinary instruments by which men learn to under- 
stand the words and thoughts of other men. The 
Scripture is, indeed, the book of the poor and the 
ignorant, and Augustine finds a peculiar satisfaction 
in this reflection; but he is utterly free from that 
“conceited enthusiasm ” which professes to draw all 
its power of understanding the Bible from within, and 
despises those helps which may be derived from ex- 
ternal sources. 

We have seen, in the account given of his book on 
Christian doctrine, that he recommends the student 
of Scripture to make himself acquainted with the 
original languages in which the Old and New Testa- 
ments were written ; nor would he have him neglect 
any kind of human knowledge which bears upon the 
contents of the sacred volume. 

As regards his own qualifications for the work of 
exposition, it is well known, and he has frequently 
told us, that he was entirely ignorant of Hebrew. This 
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language was, indeed, but little known to the early 
Christian Fathers, Jerome alone having any consider- 
able acquaintance with it. Hence Augustine’s know- 
ledge of the Old Testament was drawn entirely either 
from the Septuagint or from the early Italic version. 
As helping to illustrate the difference between Au- 
gustine and Jerome, it may be mentioned that the 
former accepted the fable! respecting the origin 
of the Septuagint, which the latter rejected-with 
contempt. 

Different opinions have been held respecting his 
knowledge of the Greek language. He was certainly 
not an accomplished Greek scholar. Yet, on the 
other hand, it would be unsafe to infer from mere 
occasional errors a general ignorance of any subject ; 
and it would be still less fair to understand literally 
his own disparaging references to his acquaintance 
with the original language of the New Testament. 
Perhaps we may more safely infer the amount of 
truth contained in such statements from the fact that 
he prefers, as he tells us, when he has to do with ab- 
struse questions of theology or philosophy, to use a 
Latin translation rather than a Greek original. It is, 
however, an evident exaggeration and abuse of lan- 
guage when some writers speak of his “superficial 
learning,” and of his “ shameful ignorance ” of Greek. 

Evén in his use of the Latin text of the New Testa- 
ment, Augustine made constant reference to the ori- 
ginal, and even to better readings than were contained 
in the ordinary text; and many instances are furnished, 


1 That seventy-two interpreters, shut up in different cells, all 
produced the same Greek rendering of the Hebrew original. 
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by careful and scholarly students of his works, of feli- 
citous renderings of words and phrases of the New 
Testament which involve no mean knowledge of the 
language in which they were written. 

Nor was he ignorant of the principal canons of 
criticism which are at the present day acknowledged 
by the most eminent labourers in that field. For in- 
stance, he lays it down that the harder reading is to 
be preferred;! and on this principle he refuses to 
adopt readings on insufficient authority which would 
enable him to get rid of historical or other difficulties 
involved in the generally-received readings. 

A principle which he lays down and constantly acts 
upon, that we must interpret Scripture according to 
the analogy of faith, is one which must be recognized 
by all who believe in the Divine origin and authority 
of the Bible. Whenever, he tells us, we are tempted 
to affix a meaning to any passage which is at variance 
with the general testimony of Scripture, we may be 
sure that we are in error. 

In his interpretation of the figurative language of 
Scripture, he is in general guided by sound principles. 
For instance, he lays it down as certain that no doc- 
trine can be proved by a figure. Such proofs, he 
points out, may be employed on the side of error as 
well as truth, since the application of them is entirely 
arbitrary. Having established your doctrine from 
the plain testimony of Scripture, you may illustrate 
it by reference to its figurative language, but beyond 
this you must not go. 


1 Or, as he expresses it: ‘‘Difficilior lectio preestat procli- 
viori.” 
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He is equally on his guard, generally speaking, 
against that exaggeration of one aspect of a truth 
which amounts to a virtual exclusion of the other. 
The evil of such one-sidedness was forced upon 
him by the heresies and divisions which prevailed in 
his own days. The Manichzans, and more remark- 
ably the Donatists and the Pelagians, were holding 
fast, and exaggerating one side of the truth, and were 
ignoring the other side, which would have curbed and 
restrained their exaggerations. _ 

It can hardly be said that Augustine’s allegorical 
interpretations of Scripture, and especially of the Old 
Testament, always indicated the same sound judg- 
ment as his use of the figurative language of the 
Bible. When it is remembered how imperfect is the 
agreement among expositors of Scripture of our own 
times as to the principles of Typology, it need not 
be wondered that Augustine was not altogether con- 
sistent in his interpretation, or even that his method 
rested upon no very accurately-defined principles ; 
but it is impossible to read his comments on the 
Old Testament, especially those which he wrote in 
answer to the Manichzans, without feeling that he 
has often missed the real meaning and the lawful 
lessons which the ancient covenant contains, in the 
attempt to introduce into it thoughts which were 
foreign to the mind of the writers, and even to the 
Holy Spirit by Whom they were guided. 

It is not merely that Augustine sees everywhere in 
the Old Testament the foreshadowing of that greater 
economy for which it was the divine preparation, for 
it has been truly said that it is better to find Christ 
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everywhere in the old Testament than to find Him 
nowhere ; and this is peculiarly true of the prophetic 
and the ritual portions. But no one can read his 
remarks on the historical parts of the ancient Scrip- 
tures without feeling that, in straining after allegory, 
he misses often the true significance of the history. 
No considerations of reverence for Augustine should 
prevent us from recognizing the danger of following 
implicitly such an example. 

We have referred to Augustine’s profound rever- 
ence for the Scriptures as the Word of God; but this 
does not hinder him from recognizing fully the human 
element. He does not experience the necessity of 
adopting those unnatural devices which have too 
frequently been employed in order to reconcile appa- 
rent discrepancies in the Gospel narrative. For 
example, the three accounts of the stilling of the 
storm in the sea of Galilee present to him no diffi- 
culty at all. When St. Matthew represents the Dis- 
ciples as saying, “Lord save us, we perish,” and 
St. Mark has, ‘‘ Master, carest Thou not that we 
perish”? and St. Luke has, ‘“‘ Master, Master, we 
perish”; he says that all these words may have actually 
been employed by one or other of the Disciples. But 
he does not feel the necessity of such an explanation. 
It is enough that the words put into the mouths of 
the Disciples shall express the true intention of the 
Disciples at the moment. He did not, for one 
Instant, suppose that, by such an explanation or 
allowed theory, he was calling in question the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures, which he on all occa- 
sions asserts. 
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But Augustine’s skill and grasp as an expositor 
were exhibited not only in explaining the super- 
ficial discrepancies in the Scripture narrative, but in 
bringing out the real harmony which was involved in 
deeper apparent doctrinal or ethical differences. We 
have referred to his side of the controversy with 
St. Jerome, and have seen that in a case in which he 
opposed almost the whole consensus of the Eastern 
writers, he yet suggested the explanation which has 
in substance been adopted by the whole Church 
since his days. 

An example may be given at once of his deep in- 
sight into the progress of Divine Revelation, and of 
his boldness in dealing with apparent difficulties in 
the Old Testament.! It was objected by the Mani- 
chzans to the account given of the early history of 
the Israelites—and the objection has often been re- 
peated—that the command to destroy the Canaanites 
root and branch was altogether unworthy of a Being 
of righteousness and love, inasmuch as it included 
the innocent and the guilty in one common doom. 
Augustine did not offer any of those evasive defences 
which have been so common in later times; “as, for 
instance, that the land of Canaan had originally be- 
longed to the children of Israel through the occupa 
tion of it by the patriarchs;.... but he sees in the 
excision of those wicked nations an act of the Divine 
righteousness which those only will misunderstand, 
but which they will certainly misunderstand, who are 
ignorant of what sin is, and what sin deserves.” 

1 For a full discussion of this subject, consult Dr. Mozley’s 
* Lectures on the Old Testament.’ 

N 2 
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We have referred, in another part of this book, to 
St. Augustine’s remark, that he believed the Gospels 
because of the testimony of the Church. It can 
hardly be said that he was perfectly consistent in his 
application of this maxim in his subsequent contro- 
versies. Very often, on the contrary, he would hear 
nothing, in his controversy with the Pelagians, of the 
toleration allowed by the Church, when he judged his 
antagonists in opposition to Holy Scripture. In any 
case, he never contemplated the possibility of the 
Church deliberately and finally adopting any doctrinal 
statement which should not be in fullest harmony 
with the testimony of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ST. AUGUSTINE AS A PREACHER. 


Personal preparation—Knowledge of Scripture—Self-abnegation 
—Simplicity— Common Sense—His language —Compared 
with other Fathers—Favourite subjects of his preaching— 
Specimens. 


THE sermons of St. Augustine form no inconsiderable 
portion of his complete works.! As a speaker, he 
exercised an influence in his own day not less signifi- 
cant than that which has resulted from his published 
writings. Several of his controversial writings which 
we now possess are reports of his speeches in oppo- 
sition to one or other of his antagonists, or in con- 
ference with them. 

St. Augustine was undoubtedly a great preacher. 
Few men that have ever lived have possessed more 
of the elements which go to make up the powerful 
and impressive Christian orator. Of the impression 
which he produced, we are not capable of judging. 
His sermons exist only in abbreviated reports. His 
Latinity does not belong to the best ages of Roman 
literature. In some respects, he was neglectful of 
rhetorical artifice or even rule; but a more thought- 
ful study even of the specimens of his preaching which 


1 On this subject consult: Villemain, ‘L’Eloquence du 
quatriéme siécle’; Poujoulat, c. 41, 42; Archbishop Trench’s 
“ Essay.’ 
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we possess will convince us that it was endued with 
no ordinary power. 

Augustine came to this work, as we have seen, with 
the preparation, the most needful of all, of his own 
deep personal experience, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Holy Scripture. In these respects, he 
was equalled by few preachers of any age. Very few 
could tell, as he could, of the misery and restlessness 
of unbelief, or of the wondrous change wrought in 
one who passed from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God. Augustine was a great man 
before his conversion ; but his was the greatness of 
a soul in ruins, without inward harmony or power for 
good. His conversion was the breathing of a new 
life into him, the arousing of new powers and energies. 
which were to be devoted to the well-being of men 
and the glory of God. It is here that we discover 
the source of his powers as a preacher. 

It has been said with truth that Augustine’s preach- 
ing is characterized by a remarkable self-forgetfulness 
—perhaps self-abnegation would be the more exact 
expression, for he sometimes speaks of himself in his 
sermons. In this respect, he strongly resembles St. 
Paul. He cannot forget his own past unworthiness. 
and present weakness ; but, if he remembers himself, 
it is not because he asserts himself, but because some 
passing remark has called up the remembrance either 
of his own past sins and past experience of God’s. 
mercy, or a sense of his present insufficiency. 

Never, says one of his biographers, has there been 
seen a great man, who made himself so small, or a light 
which loved more to hide itself in darkness. He 
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often, and with evident sincerity, recommends his 
weakness to the prayers of his people, and confesses 
his unworthiness. He is the servant, he says, rather 
than the father of the family ; poor in himself, he seeks 
to draw out of the treasury of God: he is weak, but 
God and His Word are strong. ‘‘God knows,” he 
says, “how I tremble in His presence, when I speak 
to you in His Name.” 

The sermons of St. Augustine are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity in expression, and, so to 
speak, by ‘‘a broad practical common sense.” He is 
everywhere, not merely the man of genius, the deep 
and powerful thinker—all this may be in the back- 
ground—he comes forward in preaching as the man 
of the people, as the friend of his hearers, who desires, 
above all things, to instruct and persuade them. ‘TI 
prefer,” he says, “that the grammarians should find 
fault with me, rather than that the people should not 
understand me.” 

It is in this spirit that he seeks for illustrations 
of his teaching in the common objects around him, 
and uses the familiar proverbs in common use among 
the people, and draws from them a witness to the 
highest truths of Divine Revelation. It has been 
said that he is destitute of art, and this may in a 
measure be true; and that his language is a debased 
Latinity, which is no more than to say, it was the 
language of his time. But some words on this point 
have been so well said by Archbishop Trench, that 
they shall be given here, as he has written them. 

“ Tt would have been,” he says, “in many ways, an 
affectation for a Christian writer of the fourth or fifth 
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century, to aim at writing the Latin of the Augustan 
age. He knows nothing of the affectation. As far 
as a large acquaintance with the best writers in the 
language would have carried him in such an attempt, 
had he been inclined to make it, he was not un- 
provided ; nor can his departure from the standard of 
classical Latinity be laid to any ignorance of the best 
models... And remembering that he professed 
rhetoric and grammar, or more praperly literature, 
not at Thagaste only, but at Carthage, at Milan, and at 
Rome, we may confidently presume that his familiarity 
with those authors, who alone could furnish him with 
the needful preparation, was not superficial nor in- 
accurate ; for he certainly was not the man to under- 
take to teach others that which he did not adequately 
possess himself. But indeed we have more immediate 
evidence of the fact. All his writings bear testimony 
to the extent and range of his acquaintance with the 
literature of Rome, and of his just appreciation of 
the several merits of her principal authors. . . 

“Yet for all this, his own Latin is not the attempted 
revival of something gone by, but the language, as it 
had been modified in the course of four centuries, 
which had elapsed since the time of its greatest per- 
fection, and by the new, most of all by the Christian, 
influences which had been brought in the meanwhile 
to bear upon it; nor does his diction want signs of 
that further transformation which the language should 


presently undergo. . . His classical culture preserves 
him for the most part from phrases and idioms of a 
needless offence. . . Fulland free, it is a garment, in 


the flowing and graceful robes of which his thoughts 
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are amply, yet not redundantly, arranged. - He knows 
what language can do, and oftentimes tests its powers 
to the uttermost; his works, indeed, are full of pas- 
sages of an almost unparalleled eloquence.” 

We are willing to set this testimony down in oppo- 
sition to the accusations of harshness and rudeness 
which have been brought against the language of 
St. Augustine. Nor must we forget even a greater 
testimony, that of the eagle of Meaux, the unequalled 
master of the eloquence of the pulpit, Bossuet. It 
is well known that there was no writer who exercised 
so powerful an influence over him as Augustine, to 
whom he is indebted for the first idea of some of his 
most splendid bursts of eloquence, as well as for some 
of his most profound and subtle trains of thought. 

While on this subject we will quote some other 
words from Archbishop Trench on Augustine’s powers 
of expression. ‘‘ It must be acknowledged,” he says, 
“that in brief and felicitous antithesis Augustine is 
without a peer. More than any other of the great 
teachers of the Church he abounds in short and 
memorable, and, if I might so call them, epigrammatic 
sayings, concentrating with a forceful brevity the 
whole truth which he desires to impart into some 
single phrase, forging it into a polished shaft, at once 
pointed to pierce, and barbed that it shall not lightly 
drop from mind and memory. And thus it has come 
to pass that as no theological writer lends himself so 
happily to quotation, none perhaps has been so often 
quoted. And then with what a genial tact does he 
know how to plant himself at the central point of the 
truth which he desires to explain, and from thence 
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securely to unfold it. How often does he in a single 
phrase gather up the whole significance of some 
Scripture history, summon up before our eyes some 
Scripture scene, draw out and make application of it 
to the hearts and consciences of men in short and 
never -to-be-forgotten words; how often does he 
illuminate as with a flash of lightning some dark pas- 
sage, or trace with a single word some delicate, yet 
important distinction, ae once traced, can never 
be confounded again.” 

Poujoulat, who in general can see no faults in 
Augustine, does him bare justice on this point, 
although, perhaps, his remarks are not far from the 
truth. ‘“ As for the Greek fathers of this epoch,” he 
says, “they have better taste, because the Greek 
language preserved its purity better than the Latin. 
St. John Chrysostom is a greater orator than Augustine ; 
St. Basil has more charm and poetry in his language ; 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus has more splendour; but 
the Bishop of Hippo is more touching and more per- 
suasive than any of those great men.” 

The favourite subjects of St. Augustine’s oratory 
were such as we should expect from our knowledge 
of his character and life. The evil of sin, the frailty 
and uncertainty of human life, the deep significance 
of death, the person and work of Christ, as our 
Redeemer from sin, as the Example which we have 
* to imitate, the gift and presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost, the constitution and glory of the Christian 
Church—these are the themes on which he delights. 
to expatiate, on which he pours forth all the treasures. 
of his thought and speech. 
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“Sin,” he says, “is the parent of death, and there 
is only one thing on earth which is absolutely certain : 
it is death. All is hidden in the darkness of the 
future. But we are born, and it is quite certain that 
we shall die; yet even in death there is something 
uncertain, namely, the day of its coming. We know 
not where we shall be when the Master of the house. 
shall say to us, Depart.” 

But Christ has brought life and immortality to: 
light. When men deny it, He tells them of the in- 
numerable witnesses who testify to the fact. His dis- 
ciples saw and touched Him after His resurrection, 
and thus confirmed their faith, that they might carry 
their message to the world. “If you take them for 
impostors, interrogate the whole earth. Everywhere 
Christianity gives life to the world: those who have 
not yet believed in Jesus Christ nevertheless dare not 
attack the truth of the Resurrection. There is witness 
in heaven, witness on earth, witness of angels, witness 
of hell. There is not a voice which does not exclaim 
that Jesus Christ is risen.” 

It would be easy to give multitudes of passages from 
his sermons which are eloquent and impressive. We 
will add further only a few sentences from the dis- 
course just quoted :— 

“A person whom you love has ceased to live: you 
no longer hear her voice, she mingles no more in the 
joys of the living, and you! you weep. Do you also 
weep over the seed, when you have cast it in the 
earth? If a man, knowing nothing of what will 
happen when the grain is cast into the soil, were to 
lament the loss of the grain, if he grieved as he 
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thought of the corn which was buried, and looked 
with eyes full of tears on the furrows which cover it, 
would not you, who are better instructed than he, 
have pity on his ignorance? Would you not say to 
him: Disquiet yourself no longer. That which you 
have buried is no longer in the granary, is no longer 
between your hands; but let a few days pass, and 
this field which you find so barren will be covered 
with an abundant harvest, and you will be full of joy 
at seeing it, as we, who know what is going to happen, 
are joyful in this hope. 

“ But the harvest of the earth is seen every year, 
whilst that of the human race will happen but once, 
and that at the end of the ages, so that we cannot 
show it to you. But we have an example of it in one 
principal grain of wheat: the Lord Himself, speaking 
of His death, said: ‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.’ It is the example of but 
one grain, it is true; but it is so great that all may 
well put faith in it. 

“Besides, every creature speaks to us of the Resur- 
rection, if we will hear them, and those daily examples 
should make us understand what God will do to the 
whole human race. The resurrection of the dead will 
take place but once; but the sleep and the awaking 
of all that breathe take place daily; and we find in 
sleep the image of death, and in awaking the image 
of ithe Resurrection: .4).n. Consider the season of 
winter : all the trees are dried, and seem to be dead ; 
but the spring time comes, and all are covered with 
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leaves. Is it the first time that this phenomenon has 
been witnessed? No, it happened equally last year. 
The year departs and returns, and men created after 


the image of God, you say, once dead, will return no 
more !” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE LAST DAYS OF AUGUSTINE. 


Aétius and Boniface—The Vandal invasion—Augustine’s letter 
to Boniface—Its effects— Reconciliation of Placidia and Boni- 
face—Genseric defeats the Imperial army—Siege of Hippo— 
Augustine’s advice to the clergy—His own consistency—His 
last days—His death. 


By a singular Providence the last days of Augustine 
‘~were also the closing hours of the glory of Hippo 
and of Africa. From this highly-favoured land had 
gone forth the voice which determined the utterances 
of the first Bishop of Christendom, which prescribed 
the faith of the Church for ages yet to come. Before 
the departure from life of the man who had exercised 
this marvellous power, his last days were doomed to 
be saddened and embittered by his beholding the 
approaching ruin of his city and his country. 

The Empire of the West was then ruled by the 
Emperor Valentinian III., or rather by his mother 
Placidia.t “Amidst the decay of military spirit, her 
armies were commanded by two generals, Aétius and 
Boniface, who may be deservedly named as the last 
of the Romans. Their union might have supported 
a sinking empire; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa.” 

It was by the double and triple treachery of Aétius 


’ Compare Gibbon, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ c. 33. 
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‘that this calamity was induced. Never weary of 
plotting for his own advancement, and jealous of 
Boniface as sharing a portion of the power which 
might be all his own, he led Placidia to believe that 
Boniface was plotting against her authority, and 
seeking to establish his own power; and so induced 
her to recall his rival from the government of Africa. 
At the same time he advised Boniface to refuse 
obedience, intimating that his return would be the 
sacrifice of his life. When Boniface began to arm 
the province in his own defence, Aétius was able to 
point to his action as an evidence of the rebellion 
which he had foretold. Boniface, fearing his inability 
to withstand the imperial forces, sent to Gonderic, 
King of the Vandals, the proposal of a close alliance, 
and the offer of an advantageous and perpetual 
settlement. 

The Vandals readily accepted the invitation, and 
the death of Gonderic only forwarded the enterprise ; 
for he was succeeded by his illegitimate brother 
Genseric, ‘a name which, in the destruction of the 
Roman empire, has deserved an equal rank with the 
names of Alaric and Attila. .... The ambition of 
Genseric was without bounds and without scruples,” 
and the Spaniards were only too happy to accelerate 
his departure from their own shores by assisting his 
transit across what is now called the straits of Gibraltar. 

Genseric landed in Africa A.D. 429, with only 
50,000 effective men, although by various devices he 
made his numbers appear much greater; and his 
forces were swollen by the accession of numbers of 
the Moors, and of the Donatists who were as yet 
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unreconciled to the Church. It was a terrible danger 
to the Church, no less than to the Empire, for these 
Vandals were Arians. 

Boniface was an old friend of St. Augustine. After 
the death of his first wife he had formed the resolu- 
tion of quitting the world, and living a life of celi- 
bacy and asceticism; but he was dissuaded by 
Augustine and Alypius, who considered that it was 
more advantageous for the Church and the Empire 
that he should remain at the head of the Roman 
armies in the provinces of Africa. If he wished to prac- 
tise continence he might remain unmarried and pure 
in life; and Boniface resolved to follow this counsel. 

Some time afterwards Augustine was astonished to 
hear that Boniface was married again, and shocked 
to learn that his new wife was an Arian. It was said 
that she had promised to become a Catholic ; but, if 
so, the condition was not observed, for a daughter 
born of this marriage was baptized by the Arians. 
Augustine resolved to write to his old friend, and 
to point out his errors and his sins. 

He began by showing him what misfortunes had 
flowed from this second marriage, and, chief among 
them, the arrival of the barbarians. ‘You say,” he 
continues, “that you have good reasons for acting 
thus. Iam no judge of this, because I cannot hear 
both sides; but, whatever your reasons may be, which 
we need not consider nor argue at this moment, can 
you deny that this necessity would not have arisen if 
you had not set your heart too much upon the good 
things of this life, those good things which you 
renounced in your earnest desire to serve God?... 
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“What shall I say,” he goes on, “ of Africa devas- 
tated by the very barbarians of Africa, without any 
one hindering them? Burdened by your own affairs, 
you do nothing to avert these misfortunes. When 
Boniface was but a Tribune, he kept these nations in 
subjection with a handful of allies. Who could have 
believed that when Boniface had become a Count, 
and was established in Africa with a great army and 
a mighty power, the barbarians would have advanced 
with so much audacity, would have ravaged and pil- 
laged in all directions, and changed large tracts of 
ground covered with inhabitants into solitary wastes? 
Should we not rather have said, that when you were 
invested with the authority of Count, the barbarians 
of Africa would not only be kept under, but made 
tributaries of the Roman power? 

** You now see what has become of these hopes. I 
will speak of them to you no longer ; your thoughts 
on these subjects may perhaps be greater and more 
abundant than my words. But perhaps you will reply, 
that these evils ought rather to be imputed to those 
who have injured you, and have repaid with cruel 
wrongs the courageous services which you had ren- 
dered? These are matters of which I neither know 
nor can judge; examine for yourself, not to see 
whether you can defend yourself with men, but whe- 
ther you can justify yourself before God.” 

Even if Boniface has received wrongs and injuries 
at the hands of men, he ought to follow the example 
of Christ, and he ought not to regard himself as an 
instrument in the hands of God for punishing the 
wicked. If Boniface asks him what he can do in 

fo) 
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such a position, Augustine will answer that, if he 
means by that what he must do in order to preserve 
or increase his wealth, he does not know what answer 
to give. But if he asks what he must do in order to 
be taught by God, Augustine answers that he must 
not love, but despise, the things of this world, for it 
will not profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his soul. To be detached from the world, 
to strive against his lusts and covétous desires, to 
repent of his past sins—this is the counsel which 
Augustine gives him. The good things of this life 
are given indifferently to the evil and to the good; 
but the salvation of the soul, the peace and glory of 
eternity are given only to the good. 

Boniface was not offended with the frankness and 
boldness of the holy bishop, his former friend. The 
letter of Augustine produced a deep and salutary 
impression upon him. But the question rose as to 
how it was possible to retrace his steps. At the 
instigation of Augustine an embassy of bishops, headed 
by Alypius, proceeded to Italy, with the view of 
discovering the whole truth of the matter, and to 
effect a reconciliation between Placidia and Boniface. 
When the Empress-mother discovered how she had 
been deceived and misled, she requested that there 
might be conveyed to the Count the expression of 
her regret for the injustice she had done him. 

The office of mediation was committed to Darius,! 
an officer of high distinction at the imperial court, 

‘ Darius was at that time unknown to Augustine ; but they 


now entered into a correspondence full of kindness and interest 
on the one side, and of affectionate respect on the other. 
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who came to Africa, and had an interview with Boni- 
face. The matter was easily explained, the double- 
dealing of Aetius immediately brought to light, and 
Boniface did not hesitate to return to his allegiance. 
But it was now impossible to shake off the terrible 
invaders whom he had summoned to Africa as allies. 
A temporary truce was obtained; but the Vandals 
refused to leave the country. Genseric would not 
accept a large sum of money which was offered to 
purchase his departure; and Boniface, who had 
brought back the Roman garrisons to their allegiance 
to Valentinian, had to draw the sword against his 
former allies. 

“The band of veterans who marched under the 
standard of Boniface and his hasty levies of provincial 
troops were defeated with considerable loss; the vic- 
torious barbarians insulted the open country; and 
Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius were the only 
cities that appeared to rise above the general irfunda- 
HON; naris The generous mind of Count Boniface was 
tortured by the exquisite distress of beholding the 
ruin which he had occasioned, and whose rapid pro- 
gress he was unable to check. After the loss of a 
battle, he retired into Hippo Regius, where he was 
immediately besieged by an enemy who considered 
him as the real bulwark of Africa.”1 The siege of 
Hippo commenced towards the end of May or at the 
beginning of June, 430. 

“ At the close of his comparatively peaceful life,” 
says Dean Milman,? “ Augustine was exposed to the 


1 Gibbon. 2 ‘History of Christianity,’ x. 3. 
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trial of his severe and lofty principles. His faith and 
his superiority to the world were brought to the test 
in the fearful calamities which desolated the whole 
African province. No part of the empire had so long 
escaped, no part was so fearfully visited, as Africa by 
the invasion of the Vandals. The once prosperous 
and fruitful region presented to the view only ruined 
cities, burning villages, a population thinned by the 
sword, bound to slavery, and exposed to every kind 
of torture and mutilation, With these fierce bar- 
barians, the awful presence of Christianity imposed 
no respect. The churches were not exempt from the 
general ruin, nor the bishops and clergy from cruelty 
and death, nor the dedicated virgins from worse than 
death. In many places the services of religion en- 
tirely ceased, from the extermination of the worship- 
pers or the flight of the priests. To Augustine, 
as the supreme authority in matters of faith or 
conduct, was submitted the grave question of the 
course to be pursued by the clergy: whether they 
were to seek their own security, or to confront the 
sword of the ravager. The advice of Augustine was 
at once lofty and discreet. Where the flock re- 
mained, it was cowardice, it was impiety, in the clergy 
to desert them and to deprive them, in those disas- . 
trous times, of the consolatory offices of religion, their 
children of baptism, themselves of the holy Eucharist. 
But where the priest was an especial object of perse- 
cution, and his place might be supplied by another ; 
where the flock was massacred, or dispersed, or had 
abandoned their homes, the clergy might follow them, 
and, if possible, provide for their own security. 
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“ Augustine did not fall below his own high notions 
of Christian, of episcopal duty. When the Vandal 
army gathered around Hippo, one of the few cities 
which still afforded a refuge for the persecuted pro- 
vincials, he refused, though more than seventy years 
old, to abandon his post.” 

It was a time of terrible trial to Augustine, as to 
his friends and contemporaries; but he refused to 
look upon the calamities which were falling upon 
them as simple misfortunes: to him they were the 
righteous judgments of God, inflicted in consequence 
of the sins of men. The bishops of the adjcining 
country had taken refuge in Hippo; and Possidius tells 
us that they were accustomed to meet together to 
pray and consider the tremendous judgments of God 
which were placed before their eyes, saying, “ Right- 
eous art Thou, O Lord, and true is Thy judgement” 
(Ps. cxix. 137), and praying, with tears, and groans, 
and lamentations, the Father of mercies, and the God 
of all consolation, that He would relieve them in their 
tribulation. Of Augustine he gives the touching state- 
ment, that he “found the last days of his life very 
bitter and very sorrowful.” 

Yet his infirmities and his sorrows did not prevent 
him from pursuing his work; and he was still toiling 
at his reply to Julian while the siege of Hippo was 
going on. He had finished the sixth book of this 
treatise, as already mentioned, when he was inter- 
rupted by grievous sickness. He had never been of 
robust health, and he was now seventy-six years of 
age, and few hours of his long life had been given to 
repose. We know little of what was passing in the 
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devoted city during the last days of its great bishop. 
Possidius, besides what he tells us in the words just 
quoted, gives us one short glimpse into that circle of 
which Augustine was the centre. 

“It happened,” he says, “that, as we were sitting 
at table and talking together, he said to us, ‘ You 
know that during this time of our calamity I asked 
God that either He would deign to save this city out 
of the hands of the enemy who surround it, or, if He 
judged otherwise, that He would make His servants 
strong to endure His will, or certainly that He would 
take me out of this world to Himself.’ And as he 
spoke these things and instructed us, we and all our 
friends, and all who were with us in the city, were 
entreating the same thing of Almighty God. And 
behold, in the third month of that siege he died, 
worn out by the fever which carried him off. Nor 
did God disappoint His servant of the fruit of his 
prayer.” 

A little while before his death, he provided for his 
flock by obtaining the election of a successor to him- 
self in his see. It is said that the grief of his people, 
in presence of an event which announced their irre- 
parable loss, made them almost forget the miseries of 
the siege. 

Possidius tells us that Augustine had often said to 
him that even the very best of Christians ought not 
to leave this world “ without worthy and sufficient 
penitence.” And he acted on this conviction in his 
own last illness; for, “he ordered the penitential 
psalms to be written out, and to be placed against the 
wall, where he could see them, as he lay in bed; and 
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these he looked at and read in the days of sickness, 
weeping frequently and profusely. And that he might 
not be restrained, about ten days before his death, he 
asked of us who were present, that no one should 
come in, except at those hours at which the physi- 
cians came to see him, or when refreshments were 
brought. And so it was done as he wished ; and he 
had all that time free for prayer. He had preached 
the word of God up to the time of his last illness 
without cessation, with great zeal and energy, with 
clearness of mind and of judgment.” He was sound 
in limb and in his senses of hearing and seeing, his 
biographer tells us, when he left this world. His 
friends stood around his bed, and joined their prayers 
with those which came from his own lips, as he 
breathed his last. 

Even those who contemplate this great Bishop and 
Saint across the many centuries by which we are sepa- 
rated from his times, will understand the deep emotion 
with which Possidius pens the last lines of his Life: 
“Pray with me and for me, that of this great man, 
with whom by the gift of God I have lived for nearly 
forty years familiarly and sweetly, without any bitter 
disagreement, I may in this world be the emulator 
and the imitator, and in the future may enjoy with 
him the promises of God Almighty. Amen.” 
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By the Author of ‘‘Ellen Mansel,” &c. With three 
page illustrations. PASO. seen cuvsecessesceiereees cloth boards 1 oO 
Wreath of Mallow (The), and other Stories more or 
less true. 


By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. With three page wood- 
cuts, on toned paper. Crown 8vo ........ \... cloth boards 2 0 


New Series of 3s. 6d. Books. 


Post 8v0, with Coloured Frontispiece and Title, Four Full-page 
Woodcuts, and numerous small Engravings. 


A. Cruise on the Bosphorus, andin the Marmoraand Atgean 
Seas. 
By the Rev. G. FYLER TOWNSEND, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The 
Sea Kings,” ‘‘Siege of Colchester,’”” &c. 
Away on the Moorland: a Highland Tale. 
By A. C. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ Robin the Bold,” &c. 
Julian’s Dream: a Story of A.D. 362. 
By the Rev. GERALD S. Davies, Author of ‘‘ Gaudentius,” &c. 
Rosamond Ferrars,. 
By M. BrAmsTon, Author of ‘‘ The Panelled House,” &c, 
The Settlers: a Tale of Virginia. 
By W. H. G. Kincston, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Two Ship- 
mates,” ‘‘ Michael Penguyne,”’ &c. 
Two Campaigns: a Tale of Old Alsace. 
By A. H. ENGELBACH, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Lionel’s Revenge,” &c. 


Depositories : 
77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN FIELDS; 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 48, PICCADILLY ; 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


